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GASTON    BLIGH. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

"  He  sought, 
For  his  lost  heart  was  tender,  things  to  love 
But  found  them  not,  alas  ! " — Shelley. 

"  Long  have  I  sighed  for  a  calm :  God  grant  I  may  find  it  at  last ! 

It  will  never  be  broken  by  Maud,  she  has  neither  savour 

nor  salt, 

But  a  cold  and  clear-cut  face,  as  I  found  when  her  carriage  past, 

Perfectly  beautiful :   let  it  be  granted  her  :   where  is  the 

fault  ?  " — Tennyson. 

I  PLUNGED  into  my  books  with  feverish  energy, 
I  found  my  intelligence  quickened.  The  most 
subtle  questions  were  the  most  welcome:  there 
was  a  thirst  of  work  on  me,  which  I  could  never 
enough  satisfy.  I  avoided  modern  literature,  with 
inexplicable  dread.  I  put  away  a  copy  of  Tenny- 
son's poems,  which  had  slid  between  the  Nicoma- 
chean  ethics-  and  a  volume  of  Tacitus,  as  if  it  were 
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1  GASTON  BLIGH. 

lightning  to  weak  eyes.  I  feared  a  loving  word, 
as  a  good  man  would  a  blasphemy:  for  my  hurried 
walks  I  chose  the  autumn-gloaming,  that  I  might 
not  see  the  wayside  flowers.  I  shut  out  beauty  as 
a  curse,  and  steeled  myself  for  labour. 

I  did  not  suffer  so  much  as  I  deteriorated. 
Better  if  I  had  suffered  more.  But  I  mastered 
book  after  book,  and  my  intellect  clashed  its 
cymbals,  till  I  could  not  hear  my  heart  beat. 

I  went  to  a  small  town,  on  the  southern  coast,  to 
read.  I  did  not  like  the  sea-aspect,  and  chose  a 
room  to  live  in  that  looked  inland,  across  a  sandy, 
salted  common. 

But  on  the  whole,  I  thought  only  of  my  books, 
and  my  examination,  which  was  to  me  a  sort  of 
straw,  in  my  drowning  state ;  held  fast,  a  better 
thing  than  the  best  memories  of  lost  shores  ;  held 
fast,  and  trusted  to  in  the  delirium  of  danger,  even 
when  the  waters  were  rising  between  me  and 
heaven. 

This  was  all  very  different  from  the  usual  course 
of  things.  I  ought,  I  believe,  to  have  suffered  a 
tender  melancholy,  w^ritten  sonnets,   found  some 
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way  of  showing  unselfish  devotion,  been  pretty 
behaved,  and  quite  reformed,  or  at  worst  fallen 
ill  of  some  sickness,  brought  on  half  bj  sunset 
struggles,  half  by  moonlight  wanderings. 

I  did  not  suffer  so  much,  as  I  grew  hard  and 
bad.  Yes  bad,  not  knowingly,  but  I  flinched  from 
God's  angel  sent  to  me.  I  flinched  from  memory 
of  Sylvia.  Because  God  would  not  give  her  to 
me  for  my  wife,  I  put  away  His  gift  of  her 
friendship.  I  put  away  His  hand,  and  He  left 
me  to  my  books,  and  took  His  nature  and  His  good 
away  from  me,  in  just  punishment. 

This  chapter  does  not  fit  the  last ;  I  left  off  at 
Clarice's  grave.  Could  this  life  follow  so  close 
on  Sylvia's  prayer — on  all  the  devotion  I  had 
sincerely  felt  for  her?  We  alternately  rise  high 
to  heaven,  and  sink  low  in  proportion,  on  the 
storms  of  feeling  that  are  without  the  haven  of 
a  settled  religion. 

I  sank  low  and  willingly,  yet  God  did  not  leave 
me  in  the  depths.  I  have  said  **  Our  Father " 
since  at  another  grave. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  puny  hopes,  and  puny 
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fears,  before  I  knew  of  the  bar  set  between  Sylvia 
and  me,  I  used  to  revel  in  the  sympathy  of  the 
outer  world,  and  all  its  signs  were  symbols.  If 
a  flower  gleamed  from  a  hedge,  it  had  some 
message  for  me ;  if  a  cloud  crossed  the  sun,  it 
was  an  omen,  but  now  I  was  indifferent ;  a  wild- 
flower,  if  seen,  was  a  weed  ;  a  cloud  across  the  sun 
threatened  a  shower,  nothing  more.  I  did  not 
trouble  myself  about  all  this ;  the  fine  gold  had 
become  dim,  but  I  worked  at  my  book?,  and  put 
away  thought,  that  I  might  think. 

Oxford  term  time  was  at  hand.  I  was  walking 
home  by  the  sudden  light  of  a  haggard  moon  that 
had  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  headland,  and  sat  there 
looking  at  our  village,  before  she  sprang  upwards. 
The  evening  was  wild  and  mystic,  like  scenery 
for  one  of  Fouque's  tales,  which  lifted  me  a  moment 
to  romance. 

The  influences  were  heightened  of  the  wild  lights 
and  shades,  when  hurrying  clouds,  and  incoherent 
utterances  of  flame  and  steam,  came  through  a 
tunnel,  and  a  train  passed  by,  slowly  panting, 
with  eyes  indifferent  to  petty  prey.     I  watched  it 
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gathering  way  through  the  night,  until  a  pale 
fair  face  at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  carriage 
caught  my  eye ;  and  then  I  did  not  watch  any 
more,  but  I  followed  it  with  my  looks,  until  I  lost 
sight  of  the  proud  pale  face,  and  pale  hair,  and 
eyes,  too  full  of  the  moonlight  to  have  distinguish- 
able colour. 

The  night  was  so  fine,  I  loitered  home  to  the 
inn  at  which  I  stayed ;  then  dinner  and  the  morn- 
ing's Times,  just  come  from  town ;  and  after  ten 
minutes'  sleep,  strong  tea  and  books  till  the  moon 
was  low  again.  I  could  not  make  a  passage  clear 
to  my  mind,  and  I  would  not  let  it  go,  but  fought 
it  as  a  terrier  would  a  rat.  At  last  I  caught  the 
subtle  sense  and  then,  too  excited  for  sleep,  I 
went  out  in  the  ghastly  grey  left  like  a  film  by 
the  setting  moon  on  earth  and  stars,  and  on  the 
pile  of  eastern  clouds  that  raised  their  fortifica- 
tions to  keep  ciut  the  morning.  There  was  a 
sick  man's  light  burning  in  the  window  of  the 
I'oom  next  mine.  I  wondered  whose  it  was, 
and  then  grew  sleepy,  and  went  to  bed. 

I    had   provided  myself  with    a   servant   since 
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I  became  my  own  money's  master,  and  I  asked 
him  next  morning  who  was  my  neighbour. 

"An  invahd  gentleman  who  arrived  last 
night;  a  young  doctor  is  with  him,  and  two 
ladies  came  besides,  but  they  went  on  by  the 
evening  train,  I  understand.*' 

"  You  don't  know  his  name  ?  " 

"  Smith,  sir,  of  Emston ;  his  own  man  seems  to 
consider  him  a  sort  of  connection  of  yours — 
remarkable  nice  person,  sir,  his  own  man." 

Mine  always  patronized  his  race. 

"  Well,  so  he  is  a  connection ;  is  he  too  ill  to 
receive  visitors  ?  " 

"  I  '11  inquire,  sir." 

Half- quaint,  half-pleasant  memories  of  my 
old  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Smith  and  his  violin, 
inclined  me  to  see  him,  and  be  of  any  use 
I  could,  consistently  of  course  with  my  first- 
class.  Presently  I  was  informed  Mr.  Smith 
would  be  happy  to  receive  me  in  the  after- 
noon. 

I  settled  myself  at  work,  and  forgot  him  until 
he  sent  for  me  at  four  o'clock. 
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There  is  something  very  suggestive  in  the 
arrangements  of  a  chronic  sick-room. 

Its  perfect  order,  opposed  to  the  usual  signs 
of  active  life  ;  the  few  books,  religious  or  at  least 
grave ;  the  querulous  weakness,  alternating  with 
sudden  patience  of  the  patient,  the  watch  near 
him  letting  fall  the  audible  drops  of  time  into 
the  abyss  of  eternity,  down  which  you  hear 
them  plash  during  the  silences  of  watching.  No 
wonder  we  walk  delicately  like  Agag,  feeling  the 
Judge  near,  no  wonder  we  wish  the  bleating  of 
our  worldly  goods  silenced,  when  we  perceive 
that  they  may  be  cause  of  accusation  against  us. 

My  poor  old  friend  sat  in  his  arm-chair  propped 
by  pillows,  he  beckoned  to  me  to  sit  by  him,  and 
took  my  hand  kindly  in  welcome,  he  spoke  with 
difficulty  increased  by  the  least  emotion. 

He  told  me  that  he  was  very  glad  to  have  an 
old  friend  near. 

*^I  am  in  good  hands,"  he  said,  introducing 
me  to  his  physician,  a  young  man  who  had 
been  reading  to  him,  "but  I  always  liked 
to  have  at  least  a  couple  of  friends ;  better 
harmony,  eh  ?  " 
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"But  how  do  you  come  here,  my  dear  sir  ?" 

"  Quiet  and  sea-air,  my  boy,  are  good  for 
me,  and  society  and  Meldon  Towers  for  Mrs. 
Smith  and  the  child." 

"  They  came  with  you  yesterday,  then,  and 
went  on  to  Meldon  Towers  ? " 

"  Exactly,  the  end  justified  the  means,  eh  ? " 
and  he  looked  at  me  with  his  old  curious  smile. 

"  I  think  I  saw  Miss  Smith's  face  as  the  train 
passed  me  yesterday  evening,  but  I  did  not  recog- 
nise her  at  the  moment." 

"  Is  not  the  child  beautiful  ?  "  he  said  suddenly. 
"  Darling,  I  saw  her  at  the  foot  of  my  bed  all 
night:  you'll  give  morphine  to-night,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  he  asked  Mr.  Dent,  his  doctor. 

"  I  fear  we  must." 

"  Well,  I  don't  care,  if  it  brings  Rica  to  me 
again.  Poor  child,  I  hope  she  '11  amuse  herself  at 
Meldon  Towers.  It  would  be  stupid  for  her  here. 
You  can't  think  how  I  miss  my  violin,  Bligh ; 
I  shouldn't  be  bored  if  I  could  play  that." 

He  became  a  good  deal  moved,  and  the 
doctor  stepped  forward  and  administered  a  dose 
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of  ether.  He  made  a  sign  to  me  not  to  stay  long. 
I  found  an  excuse  to  get  away,  and  promised  I 
would  come  again  that  night. 

"  That 's  a  good  fellow :  it  is  so  very  long  before 
they  give  me  my  morphine." 

Mr.  Dent  joined  me  on  the  landing. 

"He  is  very  ill?"  I  half-assumed,  half-in- 
quired.    Mr.   Dent  shook  his  head: 

"  Nothing  can  save  him,  but  he  may  linger  for 
months." 

"Where  is  Mrs.  Smith?" 

"At  Meldon  Towers,"  he  said  drily;  "there 
may  be  no  immediate  danger.  If  any  symptom 
grows  worse  we  are  to  send  for  her  at  once." 

"  Poor  fellow !     Dropsy,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  A  form  of  it.  He  has  a  kind  heart.  I  am 
glad  he  has  found  an  old  friend;  it  will  cheer 
him — ^but  avoid  all  subjects  that  can  touch  his 
feelings." 

"  He  used  to  care  for  music,  wouldn't  it  amuse 
him?" 

"  Bad  artists  irritate.  I  rely  on  your  company, 
Mr.  Bligh ;   come  again  this  evening  if  you  can." 
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I  did  of  course.  Mr.  Smith  was  more  irritable. 
Some  of  liis  old  quaint  speeches  about  his  wife 
and  her  associates  were  tipped  with  caustic.  Only 
of  his  "  chikV  he  said  no  hard  words.  At  last  he 
took  his  watched-for  sleeping  draught,  and  I  retired. 

This  entirely  new  interlude  in  my  life  interested 
me  more  than  I  could  have  believed.  I  read  as 
hard  as  ever,  but  instead  of  gloaming  walks  and 
after-dinner  sleeps,  I  spent  my  spare  time  in  my 
poor  friend's  room.  I  was  sometimes  saddened 
for  him,  and  began  to  be  sometimes  sad  about 
myself,  though  I  would  not  dwell  on  my  past 
intercourse  with  Sylvia. 

A  vague  self-pitying  took  possession  of  me. 
I  began  to  feel,  if  I  did  not  think  myself  also 
sinned  against,  when  I  saw  Mr.  Smith  so  deserted 
by  his  nearest;  and  I  set  myself  the  more  to  soothe 
his  dying  hours  that  I  too  was  uncompanioned. 
Medical  alleviations  could  not  stay  the  advancing 
disease.  Each  day  its  symptoms  grew  more 
painful — each  day  Mr.  Smith  more  touchingly 
patient  He  became  fond  of  me,  and  talked 
freely  of  his  life  and  its  experience. 
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"  My  dear  boy/'  he  said  one  day  when  he 
was  tired  of  watching  his  aqua-vivarium — a  fancy 
which  amused  him — "  I  think  you  have  a  heart. 
If  you  have,  cultivate  it:  forgive  me  if  I  say 
your  family  have  nearly  every  other  gift;  but 
they  don't  love  much.  They  have  quick  minds 
enough,  and  they  read  in  books  about  love,  and 
think  they  give  affection  to  persons  when  really 
they  only  admire  them." 

"  And  isn't  it  well  to  love  what  we  admire  ?" 

"Very  well  for  ourselves,  Gaston;  but  the 
purest  selfishness.  Look  here  at  this  sea-anemone, 
with  its  bright  colouring  and  universal  genius  sort 
of  fingers — I  drop  this  bit  of  bread  within  the 
anemone's  grasp.  It  is  quite  enthusiastic — takes 
it  to  its  heart — but  in  half  an  hour  the  bread 
is  scornfully  rejected." 

**  But  it  keeps  some  things  for  ever." 

*'  Precisely  :  devours  them — it  understands 
nothing  else.  Cultivate  your  heart,  my  boy, 
you  Ve  feelers  enough — have  feelings." 

True  enough  all  this. 

He  went  on  with  a  laugh, — "  See,  there  are 
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several  types  of  tlie  race  here  in  my  tank.  Here 's 
a  charming  white  one  exalted  on  a  crab's  back, 
and  waving  her  white  fingers  with  each  of  his 
motions.  Just  the  same  whether  he  goes  forwards 
or  backwards.  How  she  shrinks  from  contact 
with  the  others  of  her  kind,  but  swallows  every 
chance  object  her  crab  brings  her  across  that  is 
within  her  capacity  for  swallowing." 

Alas!  in  watching  his  crab  my  poor  friend 
shook  the  table,  his  tank  slipped  down  and  was 
broken — a  trifling  accident,  yet  it  brought  on  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing.  Large  doses  of  ether 
were  unavailing  to  still  his  struggling  vitality 
into  the  rest  required  for  his  strength.  Mor- 
phine was  tried :  under  its  influence  he  passed 
into  a  state  of  dream-life ;  of  active  thought,  even 
while  death  was  creeping  on,  inch  by  inch,  and 
visibly  taking  possession  of  his  subject.  A 
telegraphic  message  was  sent  for  Mrs.  Smith. 
It  was  time,  and  yet,  perhaps,  it  was  well  that 
she  did  not  hear  him  speak  the  sad  echoes  of 
former  scenes.  Well,  at  least,  that  Ulrica 
should  not   listen   to   the   drama   of  her  father's 
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life — its  hopes  and  aspirations,  to  whicli  utter- 
ance was  given  now  that  the  long  suffering  will 
was  too  weak  to  restrain  it.  We  make  a  joke 
of  the  crushed  spirit  and  the  hopeless  life,  and 
repressed  feelings  of  a  henpecked  husband.  I 
never  will,  remembering  this  warm  hearted  man's 
involuntary  admissions.  True,  he  was  not  "  dis- 
tinguished," or  a  Bligh,  or  in  short  one  of  the 
pundits  or  sublimities.  He  was  only  a  loving 
father,  a  considerate  husband,  a  domestic  man, 
with  refined  quiet  tastes,  with  earnest  feelings, 
though,  perhaps,  lacking  those  "  earnest  views " 
of  which  his  wife  was  one  of  the  propounders. 

"There  is  no  cleverness  in  real  music,"  he 
said,  wanderingly,  "  I  suppose  that 's  why  Cicely 
doesn't  care  about  it ;  and  it  has  no  cant  either : 
not  one  of  the  family  ever  cared  for  it,  how  could 
they?  Rica,  child,  for  God's  sake  care  about 
something  before  it's  too  late.  They're  all  like 
that,  I  assure  you,  sir,  (to  me).  You  are  a 
stranger  to  me,  but  I  warn  you  to  love  a  spider 
sooner  than  only  admire  a  hero.  Rica,  child, 
can't   you    do    something   for   me,    I  'm    choking. 
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and  you  stand  tliere ;  Rica,  I  'm  dying,  but 
don't  tell  your  mother.  She  is  a  first-rate 
woman,  child,  but  she  never  liked  music,  and 
you  're  playing  like  an  angel,  Rica.  Softly : 
mark  the  rhythm!  Nothing  like  Handel,  after 
all ;  oh,  you  miss  the  tempo  I  give  me  my  violin, 
quick,  quick  !  give  me  my  violin." 

He  sat  up  and  motioned  so  imploringly  that 
the  doctor  signed  to  me  to  give  it.  The  poor 
soul,  weak,  gasping  as  he  was,  had  not  strength 
to  turn  the  screws  for  tuning ;  I  helped  him 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  arm  I  sup- 
ported his  trembling  head.  And  in  spite  of  all 
the  rising  death,  the  poor  frame  ploughed  deep 
by  remedies  almost  more  painful  than  the  disease, 
he  contrived  to  draw  some  broken,  tremulous 
notes  from  his  instrument,  a  vague  accompani- 
ment to  the  music  that  he  heard,  though  we 
could  not.  I  fancied  I  traced  a  bar  or  two  of 
the  anthem  I  had  listened  to  years  ago  in  the 
Temple  Church.     I  was  right. 

"  Too  loud,  child :  the  bass  is  too  loud.    Who  is 
that   alto  ? — a  very   perfect  voice  indeed.     '  The 
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Gospel  of  Peace.'  My  God,  it  is  all  true,  then. 
Oh  your  bass  !  I  cannot  bear  the  singing.  Hush ! " 
The  violin  fell  from  his  hands — his  head  dropped 
on  his  chest — there  was  no  further  sign  of  life  but 
heavy  stertorous  breathing,  Mr.  Dent  did  all  that 
could  be  done,  but  there  was  no  hope.  I  heard 
no  sound  but  the  death-pants  in  the  room ;  I  felt 
a  stir  and  rustle,  and  looking  up  saw  Mrs.  Smith 
by  the  bed-side,  standing  with  clasped  hands  ;  her 
daughter  too  was  there,  her  bright  pale  face  half- 
hidden  in  dishevelled  golden  hair,  while  she 
trembled  with  an  emotion  too  vehement  to  find 
vent  in  tears  or  sobs. 

Wild  dismay  and  horror  were  on  her  perfect 
features.  Her  small  fingers  held  her  father's 
convulsively,  and,  from  time  to  time,  pressed  them 
to  her  cheek,  her  forehead,  her  eyes,  as  if  she 
would  constrain  a  blessing  from  the  poor  spent 
hands.  If  she  had  often  done  so,  he  might  not 
now  be  in  his  last  agony.  Then  Mrs.  Smith 
knelt  down  and  read  the  fitting  prayers,  with  a 
voice  she  kept  smooth,  though  hardly :  devoutly 
and  truly  she   prayed,  I  doubt  not,  but  Ulrica 
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could  not  join,  I  saw — and  kept  lier  wild  eyes  on 
her  father  with  no  thought,  but  only  passionate 
grief.     I  could  not  pray  either,  just  then. 

With  strange  paradox  the  hours  seemed  inter- 
minable, now  that  for  one  of  us  they  were  num- 
bered; but  at  last,  towards  morning,  the  loud 
breathing  ceased,  there  were  some  minutes'  utter 
silence,  and  then  began  our  common  life  again — 
whispered  advice  from  Mr.  Dent,  glimmering 
widowhood  in  Mrs.  Smith,  and  thoughts  of  what 
I  could  do  to  help  in  me.  I  had  been  made 
executor  of  Mr.  Smith's  will ;  but,  in  any  case, 
being  on  the  spot  and  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Smith's, 
the  necessary  arrangements  would  have  devolved 
on  me.  I  scarcely  saw  her  or  Ulrica  until  after 
the  funeral.  My  friend  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  buried  in  the  nearest  churchyard,  and  his 
widow  and  child  waited  till  that  had  been  done. 
The^f  were  to  start  the  following  morning,  and 
I  sent  to  ask  if  I  could  be  of  further  service,  or 
if  they  wished  to  see  me.  I  was  told  Mrs.  Smith 
would  receive  me  at  once. 

She  sat  by  a  little  table  and  had  been  reading 
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a  Bible  which  lay  on  it  with  other  books  of 
devotion.  Her  manner  was  grave,  but  still 
solid  and  decisive,  if  not  so  rough  as  formerly. 
She  thanked  me  very  cordially  for  the  little 
I  had  done,  but  made  me  feel  somehow  how 
little  it  was,  and  how  unexpected  was  my 
attendance  on  her.  The  rest  of  the  sentence 
in  which  she  alluded  to  her  husband  was  sup- 
posed to  be  broken  by  emotion,  but  I  did  not 
perceive  any. 

"  I  was  most  thankful  to  have  been  with  my 
kind,  early  friend,"  I  said ;  and  I  think  my  voice 
betrayed  that  I  was  in  earnest,  for  Ulrica,  who 
had  been  crouching  in  a  sofa  in  a  corner,  raised 
her  pale  face  and  glanced  at  me.  There  were 
dark  circles  round  her  eyes — she  looked  most  ill. 
Her  mother  said — 

"  My  poor  child,  you  ought  to  think  of  health, 
if  only  for  the  sake " 

"  I  will  go  out,  mother — I  will  walk  with  Mr. 
Bligh,  if  he  has  leisure,"  she  interrupted,  rising 
quickly. 

"  It  is  nearly  dusk ;  will   you   take  charge   of 

VOL.  II.  c 
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her,  Gaston?  Would  you  believe  it,  she  has 
hardly  slept,  hardly  eaten.  I  wanted  her  to 
go  out  a  little  while  ago,  or  her  health  would 
really  suffer.     I  am  so  glad  she  will  go  now." 

Meantime,  Miss  Smith  had  left  us  to  prepare 
for  walking.  She  reappeared,  but  with  a  brown 
cloak  over  her  black  dress. 

"My  child,  could  you  not  find  something 
else?" 

She   started,   then   she  said — 

"  It 's  no  matter  mother ;  you  don't  want  me 
to  begin  minding  forms  now?" 

"  For  your  own  sake — but  go  now." 

"  Which  way.  Miss  Smith  ?  " 

"  To  the  sea  shore,  if  we  can." 

We  walked  fast  and  silently.  Nearly  a  gale 
of  wind  was  blowing.  As  the  gusts  came,  my 
companion  raised  her  head,  and  seemed  to  dare 
them.  Most  women's  strength  would  have 
given  way  in  the  eddies,  but  her  slight,  active 
form  did  not  yield,  or  her  foot  stumble  on  the 
shingle.  We  went  down  to  the  sweep  of  sand 
along  which    the  waves  were   crashing  in — their 
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crests  torn  off  by  the  storm,  and  driven  in  pointed 
spray  against  us.  A  yellow  evening  glow  turned 
the  whole  scene  brownish  green,  against  the 
horizon  belt  of  chrysoprase  light.  Ulrica  stood 
within  the  line  left  by  the  foaming  lips  of  the 
last  waves  upon  the  strand.  Her  hair,  disordered 
by  the  wind,  streamed  out  silkily  under  her 
black  felt  hat.  Not  in  heavy  tangled  masses, 
but  in  lambent  ripples,  gold  green  in  the  stormy 
sunset  rays,  and  clinging  round  her  hat  and 
the  red  hood  of  her  cloak  like  flame.  Her 
straight  small  features  were  quite  calm  and 
motionless,  as  she  gazed  over  the  hurly-burly 
of  sea  and  wind,  but  they  were  stained  with 
tears. 

The  tide  was  coming  in,  and  I  felt  it  danger- 
ous for  this  fragile  girl  to  be  so  near  the  surf, 
that  showed  its  white  teeth  more  angrily  at 
each  recoil. 

"  It  is  hardly  safe,"  I  said:  "  I  doubt  if  I  could 
save  you,  were  you  to  be  dragged  back  by  a 
wave." 

I  do  not  know  if  she  heard  me,  in  the  hoarse 
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shriek  of  the  shingly  beach,  that  was  swept 
almost  from  under  her  feet.  A  long  ridge 
of  toppling  water  came  up  against  us.  I  had 
but  time  to  lift  her  back  a  pace  or  two, 
when  it  broke  upon  our  footprints,  and  hurried 
like   a  hound   upon   our   traces. 

"  You  were  very  imprudent !  "  I  exclaimed. 
"  It  is  not  worth  the  risk,  to  stand  before  such 
waves :   you  can   see   them  better  here." 

''  The  risk  was  the  worth,"  she  said,  turning 
quickly  to  me.  "  Don't  you  understand  ?  I 
thought   a   man   would!" 

"  For  himself  he  can,  but " 

"  Oh,  you  would  say  a  woman  is  quite  differ- 
ently constituted — ought  to  be,  at  least.  Yet 
I  like  a  risk,  I  long  for  risk.  Is  that  un- 
feminine  ?  " 

She  looked  at  me,  and  I  at  her.  No,  she 
was  a  thorough  woman  in  her  very  impatience, 
but  of  a  tjrpe  new  to  me. 

^'  You  long  for  excitement ;  that  is  not  unfemi- 
nine,"  I  said. 

"  Nor  wrong  ?  " 
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"  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  so,"  I  continued, 
correcting  myself.  "  Yes,  check  all  that  sort  of 
romance,"  I  said  bitterly.  "  Trust  my  experience. 
Miss  Smith;  never  be  excited;  unless,  indeed, 
you  like  moral  douche  baths." 

"Why  douche  baths?"  she  asked,  looking  at 
me  with  curiosity. 

"  Cold  water  pumped  on  the  seat  of  disease, 
that  is  the  end  of  our  excitements." 

"  I  don't  think  so." 

^^  Have  you  tried  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  not  excited  about  little  things." 

"  Perhaps  you  think  little  things  great." 

"  Possibly,  and  great  things  little,  or  what 
you  would  call  great." 

''  Why  should  we  not  agree  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  likely,"  she  said,  her  lip  a  little  curved. 
"  You  would  draw  me  back  from  the  wave." 

"  But  for  your  good  ?" 

"  Who  knows  each  other's  good  ?  I  think  my 
good  is  in  the  waves,  to  drown  or  swim,  not  to 
sit  by  the  shore  stringing  shells  into  ornaments. 
I  won't  do  that." 
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"  And  what  will  you  do  ?  " 

"Live  at  any  risk — nothing  venture,  nothing 
have ;  I  will  venture,  I  must  have." 

"What?" 

"  I  know  not — there 's  the  difficulty ;  but  I  will 
find  out — I  will  try  the  strength  of  the  wave." 

"  At  any  risk,  even  of  unhappiness,  of  impru- 
dence ? "  I  asked,  curious  for  the  answer. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  after  a  pause.  "  There  is  no 
imprudence  like  stagnation,  there  is  no  unhap- 
piness like  the  want  of  it:  I  could  wish  to  be 
unhappy  sooner  than  inactive." 

"Yet "   I   began,    and    stopped,   but    she 

divined  my  thought,  and  said  quickly — 

"  Yes,  I  loved  my  father  dearly,  but  he  is  better 
so :  of  course,  I  sorrow  for  him ;  but  it  were  mere 
selfishness  to  keep  unhappy  for  my  loss.  I  have 
learned  this  since  I  came  out  and  felt  life  again — 
this  life  of  storm  and  risk.  God  knows  all  I  have 
lost,  but  I  will  live  the  more — " 

"  Take  care ! — it  is  not  bravery,  but  rashness." 

She  did  not  reply :  she  turned  away  her  head 
to  the  sea  and  wind,,  but  the  tight  clasping  of  her 
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hands  betrayed  that  her  courage  was  already 
almost  overcome.  But  she  recovered  her  proud 
bearing;  and,  stamping  her  little  foot  into  the 
sand,  she  said — 

^^I  don't  know  why  I  trouble  you  with  all 
this — you  who  stand  there  judging  and  analysing, 
and  incapable  of  understanding  me.  Oh,  papa 
was  right  about  you  Blighs." 

"Was  he?"  and  I  fell  a  thinking.  "Yet  you 
did  not  object  to  walk  with  me?" 

"  You  were  with  him  at  the  last.  I  wanted — " 
Again  she  struck  her  foot  upon  the  sand  in  vehe- 
ment impatience  with  herself  for  her  strong 
emotion. 

"  Another  time,"  I  said. 

"  Now,  now  1 "  she  ordered. 

I  told  her  all  as  gently  as  I  could,  but  when  I 
came  to  the  last  wandering  thoughts  of  her  poor 
father,  she  broke  from  my  arm,  and  leant  against 
a  rock,  quite  mastered  by  a  storm  of  grief. 

She  motioned  me  from  her,  and  I  walked  aside 
reverently.  When  I  rejoined  her  she  was  calm 
again  externally,  she  only  said,    "  You  see  I  am 
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made  for  waves  after  all !  "  and  we  walked  liome 
without  much  farther  speech.  I  wondered  at  her 
frankness  about  herself,  but  there  was  much 
in  her  wild  words  that  touched  me  home,  their 
passionate  discord  vibrated  through  me  like  an 
unexpressed  but  long-felt  thought.  We  stood 
for  a  moment  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  in  the  dusk : 

"  I  go  through  London  to  Oxford  to-morrow," 
I  said,  "  can  I  do  anything  for  you  or  for  Mrs. 
Smith?" 

*f  We  go  by  an  afternoon  train  ourselves." 

"I  will  say  good-bye  then  now;  don't  be 
reckless,  Miss  Smith — you  will  only  suffer." 

She  gave  me  her  hand  frankly. 

"  Don't  be  too  reckful,  what  signifies  the  suffer- 
ing?" 

I  thought  her  face  too  proud,  the  outline  too 
clear  cut,  as  she  spoke  to  me.  It  came  between 
me  and  my  books  that  evening,  and  I  criticised 
it  fiercely,  and  thoughts  of  a  far  more  charming 
face,  with  soulful,  not  spiritful  eyes,  came  upon 
me. 

"Who  could  compare  them?"    I  said  angrily. 
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I  leant  my  face  on  my  hands,  and  my  heart 
burned  for  Sylvia  once  again,  so  that  I  could 
not  sit  there  in  the  sickening,  frowsy  atmosphere 
of  mere  learning :  I  went  down  again  to  the  beach 
and  stood  and  watched  the  long  line  of  wave- 
teeth  biting  deep  into  the  dark  bay,  and  overhead 
the  stars  falling  among  the  clouds  that  rushed  up 
from  the  West. 
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CHAPTER  XXXYII. 

"  But  what  is  this,  what  thing  of  sea  or  land, 
Female  of  sex  it  seems, 
That  so  bedecked,  ornate  and  gay. 
Comes  this  way  sailing 
With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim. 
Sails  filled  and  streamers  waving. 
Courted  by  all  the  winds  that  hold  them  play, 
An  amber  scent  of  odorous  perfume 
Her  harbinger,  a  damsel  train  behind  ?  " — Milton. 

"Mr.  Bligh  has  forgotten  Master  Bligh's  ac- 
quaintances," said  a  soft  sweet  voice  from  a  corner 
of  the  railway  carriage  into  which  I  plunged 
nearly  late  next  morning. 

I  had  observed  a  pile  of  prettiness  in  a  corner 
seat.  Harmonious  colour,  well-gloved  hands, 
the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  luxurious  railway 
travelling,  filled  the  opposite  place — announced  a 
"somebody."  I  looked  up  when  spoken  to,  and 
remembered  Lady  Owyte  Lawe  radiant  as  ever. 
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indeed  more  so — there  was  less  effort  about  the 
radiance. 

'^  What  a  curve  the  line  makes  round  this 
bay ;  it  is  a  wild,  more  than  a  picturesque  coast. 
We  have  just  passed  Tawford,  have  we  not  Mr. 
Bligh?" 

"  No,  Scauredge." 

"  Oh,  you  can  tell  me  something  of  the  poor 
Smiths  then.  They  left  Meldon  Towers  so 
suddenly,  and  for  so  sad  a  reason.  Have  you 
seen  them?" 

"Yes;   Mrs.  Smith  is  well." 

"She  bears  up,  does  she  not?" 

"Yes,  she  bears  up." 

"And  Ulrica?" 

"  Not  quite  so  well.  He  was  her  father — only 
Mrs.  Smith's  husband." 

It  was  an  ill-bred  speech.  I  did  not  think  of 
Lord  Owyte  Lawe,  but  Lady  Owyte  Lawe 
smiled  serenely. 

"  Ulrica  is  very  susceptible,  poor  dear ;  but 
Mrs.  Smith  is  an  excellent  person.  They  were 
dreadfully  missed   at  Meldon.     Mr.    Smith   had 
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been  long  ailing;  but  his  death  was  quite  un- 
expected, was  it  not?" 

"By  Mrs.  Smith,  I  believe,  but  not  by  his 
physician." 

"  Oh.  Dear  Ulrica  has  a  large  fortune,  I 
believe?" 

"  Yes,  her  father's  savings ;  to  make  up  for 
her  father's  love." 

"Oh,  she  is  a  brilliant  creature,  but  a  little 
too  enthusiastic.     She  expects  too  much." 

"Of  what?" 

"  She  is  too  vehement ;  she  will  burn  her 
fingers,  don't  you  think  so?" 

"  I  don't  well  know  what  her  fingers  are  made 
of,  perhaps  asbestos." 

"  The  best  for  wear.  Did  we  not  have  some  wise 
talk  years  ago,  before  you  were  quite  so  epigram- 
matic?" she  said,  with  a  smile  that  conciliated 
me,  roughened  as  I  was.  "  You  looked  in  those 
days  as  if  you  thought  me  very  misanthropic, 
but  you  have  probably  gone  past  me  now." 

"  I  remember  the  talk ;  I  thought  it  very 
mystic  then." 
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"But  not  now?" 

^'  Words  mean  so  much,  and  so  little.  Every- 
thing and  nothing  is  mystic,"  I  said,  oracularly, 
for  I  was  determined  not  to  be  sifted  by  this 
Angelica. 

"  Ah,  I  knew  it ;  after  all,  you  are  more 
unbelieving  than  I  am:  you  are  a  sceptic,  and 
don't  want  to  believe." 

"In  what?" 

"  The  sky  and  stars  over  our  well — don't  you 
remember?" 

There  was  a  languid  scorn  in  her  voice  which 
excited  me  to  say — 

"  The  lower  one  is  in  the  well,  the  clearer  one 
sees  the  stars  overhead." 

"  The  star,  perhaps.  But  are  you  sure  it  is  a 
star,  or  only  a  marigold  ?" 

"  It  is  a  star,  for  I  cannot  reach  it." 

"  You  see  one  may  be  so  deceived.  Stars  may 
be  will-o'-the-wisps ;  on  the  whole,  the  marigold  is 
the  best  object  for  our  ambition ;  but  best  of  all 
to  sit  quiet  at  the  bottom  of  our  w^ell  like  com- 
fortable toads." 
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^'  And  chronicle  each  change  of  the  weather  ? " 

"  Precisely.  Where  have  you  learnt  your 
bitterness?  I  see  you  have  not  yet  done  with 
Oxford  by  the  address  on  your  despatch-case. 
Have  you  begun  life  ?" 

"  Twenty-one  years  ago,  I  believe." 

"  Is  it  so  long !  True ;  shall  I  tell  your  fortune, 
draw  your  nativity,  and  calculate  epochs  ?" 

"  Bewitch  me,  in  short." 

"  You  were  born  very  lately,  withm  six  months ; 
the  first  crisis  of  your  life  is  over.  Venus  has 
culminated,  and  is  now  retrograde.  Saturn  is  in 
the  ascendant." 

"And  the  future?" 

"Your  father  and  I  were  old  friends,"  Lady 
Owyte  continued,  very  seriously,  "  you  will  for- 
give my  impertinence ;  your  star  is  hardly  a 
star,  and  yet  not  a  marigold — a  sort  of  sylphide. 
Take  the  advice  of  an  old  woman,  and  do  not 
be  discouraged  because  her  fire -wings  cannot 
be  grasped;  your  father's  son  cannot  be  of  her 
element." 

"  Your  art  can  only  tell  events,  not  character," 
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I  said,  coldly,  "  but  whether  you  are  right  or 
wrong  does  not  signify  to  me." 

"  You  are  indignant  now,  but  any  young  man 
would  be ;  however,  believe  me  for  your  father's 
sake,  she  does  not  care  for  those  who  are  dazzled 
by  her.  She  is  not  what  the  world  calls  a  flirt, 
she  is  above  all  that,  but  I  think  she  can  never 
find  or  give  happiness.  Her  conception  of  it 
is  too  large  for  any  possible  realization.  She 
must  be  ever  restless.  Pardon  me,  I  know  I 
am  infringing  all  social  rule,  but  your  father's 
son  must  not  be  wrecked." 

Was  this  the  fine  lady  of  my  acquaintance 
who  spoke  so  earnestly,  and  with  an  interest  in 
me  of  unmistakeable  sincerity?  But  still  I  could 
not  quite  forgive  her  intrusion  on  my  closed 
heart,  and  I  thanked  her  so  unthankfully  that 
she  desisted,  and  we  talked  again  of  Mrs.  Smith's 
excellence  and  Ulrica's  fortune,  in  the  conven- 
tional way.  She  asked  for  my  mother,  and  we 
chatted  of  old  times. 

"  Lord  De  Boville  was  at  Meldon  Towers. 
How  handsome  he  is  I " 
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"  Very." 

"  I  think  you  do  not  like  him?" 

"  If  I  saw  anything  to  like,  there  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  not." 

"  He  has  charming  manners." 

"  Manner  is  a  great  point." 

"  And  he  is  well  informed." 

"  Information  is  the  next  thing  to  thought." 

"  He  is  one  of  the  best  matches  in  England." 

"  A  great  trouvaille  for  the  Esquimaux  of 
fashion  ;  but  here  is  the  ticket-taker." 

"  I  did  not  think  we  had  arrived." 

"  De  Boville  is  so  interesting.  Can  I  do  any- 
thing for  you?" 

"  No,  thanks,  my  people  are  here." 

"Good-bye." 

'^  Sans  rancune  ?  " 

"On  the  contrary  with  gratitude,  for  your 
interest  in  me." 

"  I  was  somewhat  like  her,  Mr.  Bligh,  in  old 
times ;  your  father  was  a  true  friend  ;  but  I 
was  restless,  so  I  know." 

We  were  quickly  separated  in  the   crowd,   I 
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had  not  much  time  to  loiter  in  London,  as  I 
must  be  at  Oxford  that  night.  Going  do\Yn 
there  in  the  evening  train,  I  met  several  acquain- 
tances ;  of  which  I  was  glad.  Revisiting  my 
old  haunts,  I  found  how  I  had  changed.  Before, 
I  had  rather  avoided  society,  half  from  shyness, 
half  from  fastidiousness  ;  I  did  not  feel  either 
in  the  same  way  now  :  I  was  ready  for  any 
companionship  that  did  not  offend  my  taste. 
I  had  not  my  old  exaggerated  ideal  of  friendship, 
with  its  rights  of  confidence ;  and  I  was  less 
disinclined  to  association.  I  had  deteriorated:  I 
thought  I  had  become  more  a  man  of  the  world. 
One  or  two  fellows  of  my  standing  who  remem- 
bered me  as  a  freshman  congratulated  me  on 
my  having  become  like  other  people. 

^'  You  are  not  such  a  hermit  now,  old  fellow : 
I  suppose  it  's  the  magic  of  majority.  What 
have  you  been  doing  ? " 

"  By  Jove,  Bligh,  one  never  knew  you  before  — 
you  were  such  a  close  fellow." 

I  read  hard  during  the  remaining  weeks 
before  the  examinations ;  and  in  the  intervening 
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hours,  I  did  everything  else  hard,  and  so  up 
to  the  very  day  I  was  to  go  into  the  schools. 

I  was  successful,  my  name  was  in  the  first- 
class  list.  The  object  of  the  past  four  months' 
effort  was  attained,  and  then 

A  letter  from  my  mother  reached  me,  as  I 
was  about  to  leave  Oxford,  I  did  not  very  well 
know  for  what  place.  She  wrote  more  affec- 
tionately than  usual,  in  answer  to  my  hurried 
note  telling  hei  of  my  success,  and  announced 
that  her  health  obliged  her  to  hurry  abroad, 
before  Christmas.  She  advised  me  to  travel  for 
a  time;  and,  if  I  liked,  to  pay  her  a  visit  at 
Cannes,  where  she  was  to  go  with  her  widowed 
friend.  The  necessary  retirement  of  Mrs.  Smith's 
mourning,  would  just  suit  her,  she  said. 

I  was  so  aimless,  that  any  chance  would  have 
influenced  me.  Yes,  I  would  travel.  There 
was  also  a  letter  from  Gibson,  my  bailiff, 
he  wished  to  conclude  the  business  of  paying 
off  the  mortgage  on  my  property,  also  to  have 
my  opinion  on  some  improvements  he  recom- 
mended. 
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I  supposed  I  must  go  for  a  day — only  a  day. 
An  unacknowledged  resentment  had  grown  in 
my  heart  agamst  Sylvia.  I  had  not  thought 
much  of  her,  for  that  gave  me  too  keen  suffering; 
and  by  degrees  an  irrational  sense  of  injury 
sprang  up  in  my  consciousness,  if  not  in  my 
mind.  I  acquired  the  popular  belief,  that  friend- 
ship cannot  exist  between  men  and  women: 
that  I  had  better  not  attempt  it.  Sylvia  had 
refused  me,  from  a  refinement  of  filial  feeling. 
I  should  never  love  another  woman;  but  I 
could  not  be  her  friend,  I  could  not  endure 
that  form  of  intercourse.  If  she  preferred  her 
mother's  memory,  I  would  not  intrude  upon  her 
high  sense  of  duty.  I  must  ever  admire  and 
respect  her,  beyond  all  others :  she  rejected 
more  than  this  ;  I  could  not,  and  would  not, 
degenerate  into  a  sentimental  friend.  How  like 
a  woman  to  suppose  it  possible  !  How  little 
women  loved;  they  obeyed  perfectly,  they  were 
angels  of  purity,  and  softness ;  but  they  could 
not  comprehend  men's  love  —  at  least,  not  Sylvia : 
and     how    strangely    Lady    Owyte    Lav/e     had 
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judged  her — for  I  applied  what  she  had  said 
of  Uh^ica  to  Sylvia.  Perhaps  it  was  true,  and 
that  exalted  tone  was  only  suited  to  beings  of 
some  other  sphere  than  this  earth,  with  its 
inhabitants  fallen  from  heaven,  who  though  weak 
in  all  else,  love  and  hate  like  angels  or  fiends. 
We  need  strong  wine ;  the  most  translucent  water 
will  not  do. 

These  thoughts,  though  hardly  shaped,  were 
in  my  mind,  as  I  went  down  to  Ashhurst. 

So,  Mr.  Danby  had  much  to  complain  of, 
and  complained;  doubtless  she  must  have  encou- 
raged him,  and  that  while  I  was  working  in 
solitude.  Could  she  have  loved,  and  yet  not 
ventured  something  ?  Could  she  have  loved,  and 
yet  so  calmly  put  between  us  the  shadow  of 
her  mother  ?  Her  mother  had  not  done  so ;  her 
mother  had  sacrificed  all,  and  if  she  had  repented — 
what  then  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  fulfil  love  ? — and  I ; 
was  my  happiness  nothing?  Oh,  she  had  not 
loved  me;  she  had  never  loved,  perhaps  she 
could  not.  Was  she  one  of  those  of  whom  Mr. 
Smith  spoke,  who  learned  in  books  the  signs   of 
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love,  and  thought  they  felt  it  when  they  acted 
them  in  unconscious  mimicry  ?  Yet  how  I  had 
loved  her — cold,  white-winged  spirit  that  she  was  ! 

I  busied  myself  with  Gibson  all  the  evening, 
studying  farmsteads  and  plans  of  cottages,  and 
a  map  of  my  property,  with  more  interest  than 
I  had  before  shown  to  his  proposals.  He,  too, 
congratulated  me  on  my  improved  worldliness  ; 
in  truth,  I  began  to  see  that  life  was  an  affair 
of  either  getting  or  spending  gold,  primarily, 
and,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  those  first 
cares,  pleasing  society  by  as  much  attention  to 
my  duties  as  society  thought  right.  A  little 
more,  and  I  ran  the  risk  of  being  discredited 
as  visionary ;  a  little  less,  and  I  should  be  proved 
guilty  of  every  offence  committed  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood. In  this  general  list  of  duties,  were 
included  marriage,  orthodoxy,  and  some  "seeing 
the  world."  It  was  time  for  me  to  know  that 
I  must  perform  them,  with  more  or  less  deference 
to  detail — further  ordered  by  societv. 

I  was  getting  broken  in ;  and  all  that  is  said 
of    man's   various   avocations   lifting   him   above 
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the  weakness  of  one  personal  devotion  began 
to  come  true.  Gibson  was  satisfied  with  me; 
and  we  thought,  on  the  whole,  the  homestead  in 
the  plan  A  B  better  than  that  in  the  plan  C  D, 
which  had  not  sufficient  accommodation  for  pigs. 

I  got  up  late  next  morning,  and  listlessly 
strolled  to  see  some  buildings  already  in  hand. 
Pigstyes  again ! 

"  They  are  laying  down  very  good  flags,"  I 
remarked  to  Gibson,  who  stood  by  me  well-pleased. 

« Why,  sir,  you  said  you  did  not  value  the 
ruins  of  the  old  house.  In  fact,  I  observed  that 
they  were  quite  painful  to  you,  so  we  took 
down  the  staircase.  The  flags  were,  as  you  see, 
excellent,  though  defaced  by  moss  and  weeds." 

"  Weeds !  oh,  very  good ;  is  all  the  staircase 
taken  down?" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir ;  I  had  a  lot  of  the  rubbish  carted 
out  to  surface  the  new  grass ;  and  the  flags  when 
scraped,  answer  well  for  this  work.  They  were 
too  stained  for  any  house  of  yours." 

"  I  dare  say.  I  wish  to  have  the  whole  of  the 
ruins  taken  down." 
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"Very  good,  sir — with  a  view  to  rebuilding?" 

"  No,  simply  finishing  the  work  of  destruction. 
Its  best  use,  I  suppose,  is  to  surface  fields  ? " 

*^  The  stone  and  brick-work,  sir,  is  of  no  great 
use  to  anything,  except  perhaps  for  building 
offices;  and  we  can  fill  up  a  pit  or  two  with  it; 
but  the  rubbish  of  weeds  and  leaf-mould  makes 
good  nourishment  for  young  grass." 

"  Yery  true.  Can  I  have  your  horse  to-day, 
to  ride  over  to  Westcote?" 

"  Of  course,  sir,  with  pleasure ;  but  you  will 
not  forget  Mr.  Rivers  of  the  firm  comes  down 
this  evening  to  complete  the  mortgage  busi- 
ness?" 

So,  the  cyclamen  was  gone — rubbish  carted  out 
to  make  the  grass  grow — my  cyclamen,  her  cycla- 
men. After  all,  it  was  a  good  use.  How  those 
ruins  had  spoiled  my  life!  Clarice  knew  their 
story,  therefore  her  warning  to  her  child;  and  now 
this  white  flower  that  had  come  to  lighten  them 
gone  too.  It  seemed  to  me  an  omen  of  further 
loss.  Sylvia's  regard,  so  lightly  rejected  the  day 
before,  now  appeared  the  only  good,  the  only  hope 
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for  me  in  life ;  for  a  fear  fell  on  me  that  even  it 
was  going  from  me. 

Hence  my  ride  to  Westcote.  I  must  see 
Sylvia  once  more — I  could  not,  would  not,  lose 
the  blessing  of  her  friendship,  though  it  should 
only  grow  on  the  ruins  of  my  life — on  the  thresh- 
old, instead  of  in  the  innermost  chamber  of  my 
home. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  treat  your  nearest  and 
dearest  with  disrespect,  I  hope,  Gaston?"  ex- 
claimed Colonel  Godwin,  reproachfully,  from 
within  the  paling  of  a  plantation  near  his  house, 
where  he  was  very  energetically  marking  most 
of  the  trees.  The  tone  of  the  voice  was  ominous: 
I  hastened  to  make  obeisance. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  almost  wringing  my  hand 
off,  "  you,  I  know,  will  not  countenance  the  way 
that  I  am  set  aside  in  this  place.  You  come 
from  the  death-bed  of  an  amiable  and  domestic 
man,  persecuted,  as  I  am,  to  death — but  I  have 
written  to  my  nephew,  De  Boville,  and  to  your 
mother.  You  see  me  here  marking  every  valu- 
able tree  in  my  woods,  that  were  my  pride,  but 
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now  must  go  for  a  mere  song  at  this  crisis  in  the 
timber  market." 

'*  But  what  is  the  matter,  sir  ?  " 

"  You  would  not  believe  it,  Gaston.  Personally 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  my  beloved  Sylvia — 
she  has  every  virtue  under  heaven.  At  one  time 
I  trusted  my  fondest  hopes  would  be  realized  by 
seeing  her  placed  under  the  protection  of  a 
husband  in  every  way  worthy  of  her — I  need  not 
say  who;  but  is  it  not  cruel  by  me  that  she  should 
surrender  her  judgment  to  a  mere  hireling — 
her  maid — thwart  me  in  all  my  little  plans  for 
her  welfare — indulge  in  follies  which  my  fortune 
can  but  ill  afford,  and  refuse  me  the  gratification 
of  procuring  really  wise  and  proper  society  for 
her?     It  it  not  cruel?" 

"  Where  is  Sylvia,  sir  ?  " 

"  Go  and  reason  with  her,  my  dear  nephew : 
I  fear  you  have  no  influence,  but  still  try,  and 
tell  her  that  you  found  me  toiling  for  her,  though 
she  does  not  believe  in  my  affection.  She  cannot 
comprehend  it,  tell  her." 

I  rode  on  to  the  house,  half-puzzled,  half-incre- 
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dulous;  but,  for  all  my  knowledge  of  Colonel 
Godwin  and  his  daughter,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  be  more  or  less  impressed  by  his  words,  his 
tremulous  voice,  his  apparent  emotion;  and  to 
those  who  did  not  appreciate  her  as  I  did,  how 
strangely  all  this  must  sound:  what  had  he 
written  to  De  Boville — to  my  mother  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXYIII. 

"  No  more,  my  dear,  no  more  these  counsels  try ; 
O  give  my  passions  leave  to  run  their  race  ; 
Let  all  the  earth  with  scorn  recount  my  case 
But  do  not  will  me  from  my  love  to  fly=" 

Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

'*  Could  Love  part  thus  ?  was  it  not  well  to  speak, 
To  have  spoken  once  ?  " — Tennyson. 

I  TOOK  my  horse  to  the  stable,  as  my  old  cus- 
tom was,  and  went  to  Sylvia's  sitting-room  unan- 
nounced. She  did  not  hear  the  door  open,  and  I 
stood  a  second  in  the  room  before  she  knew  I  was 
there.  I  had  time  to  observe  every  detail  of  her 
exhaustion — her  heavy  hair  darker  and  less  lus- 
trous than  when  I  last  saw  her,  her  countenance 
so  much  sadder,  yet  her  mouth  beautified  by  a 
sweeter  patience.  She  leant  back  on  a  sofa,  her 
head  a  little  drooping  on  one  side,  the  veined  lids 
falling  heavily  over  eyes  that  I  knew  looked  up 
towards  a  visioned  heaven. 
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All  good  in  my  nature  was  revivified  in  the 
presence  of  that  submissive  suffering,  for  it  was 
good  to  worship  as  I  did  in  almost  awe  before  her. 
I  do  not  know  with  what  words  I  disturbed  her, 
as  I  took  her  chilly  hand  and  asked  her  welcome. 
She  started  and  flushed  crimson,  and  her  lips 
quivered,  so  that  she  could  hardly  speak  to  me ; 
then,  commanding  herself  and  assuming  that  in- 
tense calm  of  hers,  she  congratulated  me  on  success. 

I  repented  not  having  myself  announced  it, 
as  I  asked  how  she  had  heard  so  soon. 

"From  Mrs.  Bligh.  I  received  a  letter  from 
her  this  morning." 

"  My  mother !  I  did  not  know  you  corre- 
sponded." 

"  I  have  not  heard  before  to-day,  or  written." 

"And  do  you  care  that  I  have  got  the  first- 
class  ;  it  seems  so  little  now  that  I  have  got  it." 

"  I  do  care,  of  course." 

"  Only  '  of  course,'  Sylvia  ?" 

She  got  up  rather  restlessly,  and  walked  to  the 
window. 

"  My   cyclamen  is  killed,"  I   said.     "  Do  you 
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care  ^  of  course'  for  that  ?  —  I  would  give  my 
first-class  to  have  it  back  again." 

She  did  not  reply,  but  still  stood  looking  out  at 
the  sunset. 

"  I  go  abroad  to-morrow,  can  I  do  commissions 
for  you  ?" 

She  turned  and  looked  at  me  quickly,  then 
cold  and  calm  as  ever  she  replied — 

"  Yes,  tell  your  mother  I  wrote  hastily  to-day, 
perhaps  too  proudly.     You  will  see  her  abroad  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  Sylvia,  the  flower  being  dead,  I  have 
no  right  to  ask  you  what  you  wrote  about, 
and  why  you  look  so  harassed,  and  why  my 
uncle ?" 

"  I  have  tired  myself  needlessly,"  she  answered 
quickly,  and  passed  her  hand  over  her  hair,  as 
if  suddenly  remembering  its  disorder;  then  she 
added,  in  her  quiet  resolute  way — "  Papa  w^as 
worried  by  some  letters  lately ;  he  misunderstood 
me,  I  fear,  and  Mrs.  Bligh  misunderstood  him." 

"  You  do  not  call  her  aunt  ?  well,  I  can  guess 
the  sort  of  imjust  justice  that  has  been  meted 
to  you,  but  am  I  less  friend  than  when  we  parted  ? 
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am  I  to  have  no  privileges  of  supporting  and 
sympathising,  if  I  cannot  protect  ?  " 

She  paused  irresolute,  but  still  her  answer 
warded  off  all  interposition,  even  mine,  between 
her  father  and  herself,  nor  would  she  show  me 
my  mother's  letter. 

"  And  so  I  can  do  nothing  for  you  ?"  I  said  at 
last. 

She  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  rested  her  head 
against  the  window.  The  sunset  colour  had 
passed  aw^ay,  but  still  seemed  to  burn  on  her 
cheek,  while  her  eyes  grew  dark  yet  starlike, 
keeping  in  them  the  light  that  was  fading  off 
the  landscape. 

''  I  am  to  say  farewell,  then,  as  a  stranger 
might ;  and,  because  I  love  you,  and  not  know- 
ing the  barriers  set  between  us,  I  offered  you 
that  love,  I  am  to  be  coldly  dismissed  into  the 
night — the  night  of  loveless  life  and  hopeless 
brooding  on  the  past.  Oh,  women  are  never 
cruel  till  men  love." 

"Not  as  a  stranger,  Gaston;  not  dismissed. 
Be  generous — be  my  friend." 
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''  Oh,  you  women  are  very  kind  in  words — in 
conduct  very  discreet,"  I  went  on,  bitterly,  for 
it  half- maddened  me  to  see  her  suffering,  yet 
refusing  aid  from  me  who  knew  I  could  give  it. 
"  You  act  virtue  out  of  books,  Sylvia,  when  it 
is  too  late.  Oh,  you  are  natural  and  human, 
and  men  are  natural  and  human,  till  a  crisis 
comes ;  and  then,  when  the  man  speaks  out  from 
the  nature  God  has  given  him,  and  says  ^  I  love ! 
whether  I  am  good  or  bad,  I  love ! '  and  the 
precious  jewel  is  yours ;  then  you  begin  to  bar- 
gain, and  offer  empty  thanks,  and  say,  '  I  may 
not  take  your  jewel,'  keeping  it  all  the  while. 
Well,  it  is  not  your  fault,  perhaps — you  have 
none  to  give  in  return." 

"  Be  generous,  Gaston  ;  be  my  friend." 
"And  so  I  came  here  to-day,  and  schooled 
my  voice  to  lisp  prettily  of  the  weather,  as  a 
friend  should,"  I  went  on,  flinging  my  words 
against  her  calm,  "  listened  patiently  to  hear 
you  say  *  of  course'  to  each  friendly  request  of 
mine;  but  you  put  me  off  too  coldly,  Sylvia, 
you  draw  the  line  too  sharply — yet  forgive  these 
most  uncourteous  phrases." 
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"You  are  not  just  to  me,"  she  said,  sadly: 
"  you  are  changed  since  we  last  parted,  and  so 
am  I,  perhaps." 

"  Yes,  I  am  changed.  Does  not  the  whole 
earth  change  when  the  sun  sets?  There  is  a 
cant  of  patience  going  which  I  will  not  use.  I 
have  worked  patiently  at  my  books — what  then  ? 
I  have  seen  a  patient  man's  death-bed;  I  come 
here  and  find  you  patient!  Sylvia,  patience  in 
trials  we  can  avoid  is  false  duty.  Take  care 
how  you  exercise  yours  and  ruin  both  our  lives." 

She  pressed  her  hands  together,  but  answered 
nothing. 

"  Pardon  me ;  I  weary  you,  I  am  importunate : 
yet  this  last  time,  oh,  dearest,  dearest,  let  me 
plead  with  you  I  don't  cast  me  down  the  wind. 
My  faith,  my  very  life,  is  in  your  hands.  Think, 
is  that  nothing  to  outweigh  an  inconsiderate  pro- 
ftiise  of  the  past?" 

Her  lips  moved ;  I  thought  she  would  have 
spoken,  but  she  did  not. 

"  I  was  a  boy  then,  my  youth  was  darkened 
by  wrong  of  which  Clarice  only  knew.  I  will 
tell  you  all,  Sylvia,  perhaps  you  may  love  me 
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yet — or  do  you  know  already,  and  is  that  why 
you  will  not  link  your  fate  with  mine  ?" 

The  twilight  was  darkening  fast;  I  drew  close 
to  her  and  took  her  hands  in  mine,  to  hold  for 
ever  or  never  again. 

"  Speak  to  me,  Sylvia ;  shall  I  fold  your  heart 
in  mine?  will  it  not  find  shelter  there?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  I  thought,  but  in  so  low  a 
voice  I  was  not  sure. 

"  I  burned  down  my  home  purposely,  for  I 
hated  it,  and  the  dwellers  in  it.  I  insulted  your 
father  in  my  ungoverned  rage.  Clarice  knew 
me ;  knew  of  many  more  strange  madnesses  of 
mine.  She  did  not  know  how  I  could  love.  I 
appeal  from  her  to  you  who  know  me  better. 
Am  I  to  bear  her  sentence  ?" 

"My  God  help  me!" 

The  words  were  thrillingly  audible,  as  if  she 
were  unconscious  of  all  other  presence  but  her 
God's  in  the  agony  of  her  supplication. 

"  And  you  do  not  love  me,  Sylvia  ?  Oh,  can 
you  fling  me  back  on  that  ruined  past.  Are 
you  a  woman.     Can  you  love?     I  thought — well 
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forgive  me — I  go — for  ever  I  go.  Whatever 
happens  to  me,  may  that  God  whom  you  serve 
be  with  you — I  know  Him  not " 

"  Stay,  Gaston,  listen  to  me — listen  !  I  love 
you,  yes,  I  love  you ;  I  love  you  more  than 
life  !  " 

I  felt  a  sudden  energy  in  her  burning  hands, 
as  she  clasped  mine  closer ;  pushing  me  from 
her  even  while  she  did  so. 

"I  can  love  too.  Do  you  think  your  past 
matters  to  me,  except  as  it  has  made  you  what 
you  are.  Do  you  think  I  have  not  suffered 
these  four  months?  that  I  sent  you  away  from 
me  indifferently?  You,  the  one  star  of  my 
night,  the  only  flower  in  my  prison-yard.  Let 
me  speak  at  last,  whatever  comes.  And  you 
thought  I  listened  coldly,  when  my  soul  throbbed 
to  each  word  of  yours;  your  voice  the  only 
sound  that  broke  the  silence  of  my  life.  Oh, 
it  is  idle  to  say,  'I  love  you  more  than  life;' 
for  what  was  life,  before  you  came  ?  It  lay  cold 
crystal  dew  upon  the  earth,  until  you  took 
it  to  yourself,  and  then  I  lived  merged   in   you, 
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like  a  vapour  in  the  sunlight,  until  the  night 
came,  and  you  went  from  me,  because  I  spoke 
words  that  I  understood  not,  even  while  I  spoke 
tliem.  I  only  knew  I  loved  you,  but  I  said 
other  things.  I  know  not  if  they  were  right, 
I  only  know  I  love  you." 

Oh,  words  ! — who  shall  rail  against  words,  when 
such  as  these  were  spoken  ? 

I  folded  her  upon  my  heart ;  I  folded  her 
within  my  heart — my  treasure,  my  world,  my 
better  life !  All  her  strength  had  gone.  She 
leant  against  me  quivering  in  every  nerve.  A 
chord  once  struck,  once  to  give  forth  its  divine 
harmonies  ;  then  silent,  leaving  only  echoes 
that  shall  never  die,  but  find  their  home  in 
the  Central  love. 

We  were  both  silent,  yet  lacked  not  commu- 
nion. My  worship  needed  no  liturgy  of  adoration. 
Sylvia  broke  the  pause  first,  saying  dreamily — 

"  Have  I  done  wrong,  Gaston,  in  telling  you  : 
I  do  not  feel  I  have." 

"It  would  be   then  wrong   to   live,   my   very 
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"  I  must  have  spoken.  Existence  was  so 
heavy  a  burden." 

"Lay  all  its  weight  on  me,  and  lean  on  me, 
my  beloved." 

"  I  was  so  troubled,  every  one  seemed  going 
against  me.  Your  mother  wrote  to  me  some 
cruel  words,  and  yet  I  think  she  did  not  mean 
them." 

"  We  need  not  think  of  any  others  but  our- 
selves :  we  are  complete,  my  Sylvia." 

"Tell  me,  friend,  of  your  life,  these  four 
months." 

"  I  will  not  have  you  call  me  friend :  I  will 
not  recall  any  moments  spent  away  from  you." 

"  You  were  not  away  from  me." 

"  I  am  so  faithless,  Sylvia,  you  must  alter 
all  my  mind ;  my  heart  beats  only  for  you ; 
you  would  not  alter  that  ?  " 

"Gaston,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  dreaming;  must 
I  ever  awake  ?  " 

"  You  have  only  just  awaked ;  you  have 
slept  until  now,  and  suffered  many  sorrowful 
dreams." 
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"  I  am  an  old  woman,  four  years  your  senior ! 
I  often  thought  of  that;  I  doubt  if  you  really 
can  love  me,  Gaston." 

"  Do  you  doubt  ?  I  am  a  less  perfect  nature 
than  you,  and  so  I  loved  sooner.  It  is  the 
highest  point  of  life,  the  blossom  time,  my  one 
love ;  you  waited  for  me,  and  I  have  caught 
you  up;    henceforth  we  are  one  age,  one  life." 

"  Gaston,  strengthen  me !  I  fear  I  know 
not  what,  but  I  fear.  Yet,  why  should  I,  for 
I  love  you,  yes,  I  love  you.  I  have  hungered 
to  say  these  words,  they  weighed  so  on  my 
life.  I  love  you  Gaston!"  and  so  murmuring, 
she  sank  pale  against  the  cushions  of  the  window- 
seat  —  her  hands  relaxed.  I  did  not  know  if  she 
had  fainted ;  but  I  did  not  care  much  if  she  had, 
I  sat  and  watched  my  treasure — mine  in  death 
and  life,  in  consciousness  or  dreamy  faint.  Mine 
in  all,  for  this  world  and  the  next.  A  star  trem- 
bled in  the  evening  sky,  and  seemed  to  bless  us. 
All  was  calm,  no  sound  or  sign  interrupted  our 
loneliness.  She  and  I,  and  that  loving  star,  not 
paler   than  her  face,   framed    in   dark   plenteous 
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masses  of  her  hair.  Oh,  my  star,  my  star !  Heaven 
is  dark  to  me  now ;  yet  I  will  believe  it  is  with 
excess  of  light ;  and  in  another  world,  if  not  in 
this,  I  may  know  that  it  contains  my  star,  to 
be  revealed  to  my  cleared  vision,  when  it  is 
worthy.     Thy  will  be  done ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

"  I  thought  I  held  in  my  hot  hand  my  life  crushed  up :  I  could 

have  tost 
The  crumpled  riddle  from  me,  and  laughed  loud  to  think 

what  I  had  lost. 
A  bitter  strength  was  in  my  mind." — Owen  Meredith. 

"  The  long-necked  geese  of  the  world  that  are  ever  hissing 
dispraise, 
Because  their  natures  are  little." — Tennyson. 

A  SERVANT  came  witli  lights  and  shut  out  the 
protecting  star;  and  Sylvia  rose,  weak  and  ex- 
hausted, trembling  so  that  she  had  to  lean  on 
me.  I  supported  her  to  her  room  door,  and 
asked  her  should  I  stay  that  evening  and  see 
her  father.  I  can  never  forget  the  scared  and 
piteous  look  in  her  eyes  as  she  quickly  drew 
her  arm  from  mine  and  said  : 

"Not    to-night.     Go   from    me — go    from    this 
house !   Not  my  father ;  Gaston,  strengthen  me ! " 
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She  swayed  to  and  fro,  as  if  giddy,  holding 
my  hand  to  steady  herself.  I  know  not  what 
dread  oppressed  me,  but  I  could  not,  dared  not, 
urge  my  fears  upon  her  then.  She  was  too 
ill  from  exhaustion;  surely  I  had  received 
enough,  I  need  ask  no  more  assurance  of  her 
love. 

"  My  Sylvia,  to-morrow  then ;  rest  to-night. 
May  good  angels  bless  you,  as  you  have  blessed 
me  this  day." 

"  I  love  you,  Gaston,  but  farewell." 

And  so  she  closed  the  door,  and  I  went  from 
her  fulfilled  with  love  and  blessing,  yet  oppressed 
by  a  vague  dread  that  my  cup  was  too  full, 
and  was  slipping  from  my  grasp  even  at  the 
first  touch  of  my  parched  lips.  I  rode  home 
fast ;  I  could  have  ridden  till  dawn  among  the 
whirling  leaves  and  shooting  stars,  and  all  the 
wild  scenery  of  a  windy  December  night,  for 
I  was  drunk  with  the  full  draught  of  granted 
wishes.  The  clouds  could  not  hurry  fast  enough 
to  please  me.  The  blast  seemed  slow  behind 
me ;    I  shouted   to    the   screaming   crush   of  the 
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woodlands  under  it  as  I  past;  I  caught  at  the 
flying  leaves  that  fluttered  across  me,  and  scat- 
tered them  out  in  fragments  behind  me.  My 
horse  grew  white  with  sweat,  and  staggered  in 
his  gallop.  What  matter?  faster  still  I  urged 
him.  Death  or  life  to  horse  or  man,  what 
matter  ?  Oh !  love  is  cruel  in  its  ecstasy,  it 
^believes  not  in  pain  and  sorrow.  I  roughly 
put  away  Gibson  and  his  guest,  "  Mr.  Rivers  of 
the  firm,"  and  locked  myself  into  my  room, 
and  flung  myself  on  my  bed  and  laughed — laughed 
till  the  very  physical  pain  of  the  mad  laughter 
let  out  some  of  my  emotion. 

And  when  all  slept  I  crept  out  again  into 
the  watching  night,  and  groped  my  way  to  the 
ruins  of  the  house,  and  kissed  the  scathed  stones 
and  made  peace  with  them — for  she  loved  me 
in  spite  of  all.  And  on  them,  as  on  an  altar,  I 
offered  up  my  old  doubts  and  uncharities ;  a 
new  life  opened  before  me  of  love  and  action: 
yet  in  all  this  dawn  my  face  was  turned  from  the 
east,  whence  cometh  salvation ;  therefore  I  was 
ignorant   of    the    shadows    that    each    of    earth's 
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fairest  existences  must  needs  cast.  But  to  such 
as  I,  tliere  comes  a  time  in  the  journey  of  life, 
when  near  to  its  close  the  shadows  lengthen,  and 
we  know  too  late,  that  each  youth's  path  should 
lie  eastwards  against  the  morning  glooms,  that 
so  at  eve  all  may  be  irradiated  by  light. 

The  night  passed  on,  the  wind  fell,  and  morning 
came  pale  with  dying  starlight.  The  tall  trees 
wrote  dark  sayings  on  the  pearly  sky,  some 
labourers  passed  slowly  to  their  work,  and  one 
by  one  the  sounds  of  day  gathered  into  a  mur- 
mur. I  went  in  and  dressed;  my  path  lay 
pleasant  before  me.  A  kindly  smile  from  the 
rising  sun  came  through  the  windows  of  my 
room  ;  I  stood  in  the  light,  and  with  all  my  heart 
thanked  God  that  my  heart's  desire  was  granted. 
I  have  had  better  than  that  to  thank  Him  for. 

"  When  will  you  choose  to  have  breakfast,  sir  ?  " 
asked  Parker,  my  servant,  finding  me  up  when 
he  came  to  awake  me. 

"  I  don't  know.  See  if  I  can  have  a  horse 
again  this  morning." 

"Directly,  sir?" 
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"  Yes,  and  Parker,  I  may  require  you  at  West- 
cote  to  day." 

I  could  not  help  riding  thus  early  to  Westcote ; 
but  I  loitered  on  the  way,  for  I  knew  I  should 
find  nothing  but  housemaids  up  at  that  hour. 

"  Please,  sir.  Miss  Sylvia  sent  me  with  this  to 
you,  and  Mrs.  Spratt,  the  lady's-maid,  said — " 

A  boy  from  Westcote  held  up  a  note  to  me. 
The  blurred  direction  made  my  heart  stop;  I 
felt  what  was  to  come,  and  hardly  needed  to 
read  the  scrawled  words  inside,  but  I  have  often 
read  them  since : 

"  I  love  you,  Gaston :  once  more  I  say  it — 
never,  never  again  to  you.  But  you  believe  it 
now — Farewell,  Gaston.  I  have  seen  my  mother : 
whether  I  was  awake  or  sleeping,  I  know  not. 
Farewell,  my  beloved !  Do  not  think  very  harshly 
of  me,  for  I  love  you,  Gaston,  but  I  must  never 
meet  you  more.  Forgive  me,  and  forget  my 
existence ;  for  I  love  you.  Forgive  me,  my  lost 
friend,  my  lost  love  I  and  when  we  are  together 
hereafter,  tell  me  you  forgot  me,  and  found  some 
better  love  instead  of  mine  to  bless  you.     Fare- 
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well  for  ever.  My  mother  looked  at  me  with 
sorrowful  eyes.  I  must  follow  her,  even  to  death. 
My  Gaston,  mine  for  some  few  minutes  longer, 
forgive !" 

I  folded  up  the  note  symmetrically,  and  rode 
on  quietly.  The  blow  was  too  sudden — the  desola- 
tion too  complete.  I  did  not  feel  it,  or  realize 
the  truth.  Presently  I  grew  faint  and  sick, 
and  dismounted  mechanically  at  the  door  of  a 
labourer's  cottage,  and  asked  for  water.  A 
draught  of  it  somewhat  strengthened  me,  but 
still  I  did  not  understand  what  had  happened. 
I  thanked  the  woman  who  gave  me  to  drink, 
and  rode  on  again  as  before  towards  Westcote. 
The  sun  shone  full  in  my  face  as  I  went  down 
the  street  of  the  village :  the  trifling  fact  over- 
flowed my  brimming  heart.  It  seemed  so  hard 
upon  me  that  the  sun  should  dazzle  me.  The 
churchyard  gate  stood  open.  I  left  my  horse 
at  the  rail,  and  went  in  to  suffer.  I  knew  not  yet 
exactly  what  or  why  my  suffering  was,  but  I 
knew  I  needed  the  quiet  and  the  company  of  the 
graveyard. 
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Some  other  one  was  beforehand  with  me. 
Sylvia  was  bowed  upon  her  mother's  tomb. 
She  clung  to  the  white  cross  as  if  she  would 
cling   to  it  for  ever. 

I  wished  to  turn  away,  but  I  stood  and  looked 
on  her  as  a  sleep-walker  might,  without  conscious- 
ness, yet  fascinated. 

At  last  she  sank  down  on  the  grass  and  left  her 
hold  of  the  marble.  I  was  concerned  for  her, 
as  any  gentleman  might  be  for  any  lady,  my 
heart  remaining  still  dead.  I  stepped  up  beside 
her  and  said  quietly — how  quietly  ! — 

"  You  are  imprudent,  Sylvia — the  grass  is 
damp." 

She  did  not  start  at  my  voice,  she  did  not 
even  look  up. 

"  I  have  received  a  note  from  you — I  do  not 
think  I  quite  understand  it — but  if  you  like  I 
will  do  as  you  desire." 

She  shuddered,  still  lying  there. 

"  Farewell,  then,  Sylvia." 

She  stretched  her  hand  out,  and  raised  herself 
a  little,  leaning  on  the  cross. 
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"Farewell,  Gaston!" 

And  I  turned  slowly  from  her,  and  went  forth, 
not  even  looking  back.  Away  from  her — away 
from  the  white  cross ;  it  had  wrought  my  desola- 
tion, how  could  it  ease  my  pain?  no;  I  turned 
my  back  on  the  sunshine,  on  Westcote — neither 
should  insult  me  more. 

I  met  Parker  loitering  about  the  gate-keeper's 
lodge  at  Ashhurst. 

"  Get  all  ready  to  leave  this,"  I  said,  "  leave 
all  my  books  behind.  Take  the  horse  and  ask 
for  Mr.  Gibson's  dog-cart ;  I  will  wait  here.  Be 
quick:    I  wish  to  catch  the  midday  up  train." 

The  gate-keeper's  wife  asked  me  to  go  into 
her  house.  I  did  so  quite  mechanically.  A 
little  child,  I  suppose  three  years  old,  came  and 
leant  her  head  against  my  knee.  The  mother 
would  have  scolded  her  away,  but  I  caught  her 
up,  and  when  she  smiled  I  held  her  to  my  heart 
and  kissed  her.  The  touch  of  her  tiny  hands 
among  my  hair  was  pleasant. 

The  loving,  true  child -smile  upon  me,  lifted 
away  some  of  the  darkness  that  was  quenching 
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all  feeling  in  me.  The  mother  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  my  unusual  visit  to  ask  some  favour. 
Whether  n;iuch  or  little,  it  seemed  nothing.  I 
wrote  an  order  to  Gibson  for  what  she  wanted. 
I  could  have  given  all  I  had  away  with  indif- 
ference. 

When  I  left  Sylvia  before,  in  the  feverish 
impatience  of  abortive  love,  there  was  in  it  an 
active  bitterness,  that  if  it  corroded  my  heart 
at  least  excited  my  mental  powers,  and  gave 
energy  to  my  will. 

My  affections  had  recoiled  on  me  then,  it  is 
true,  and  brought  no  olive-branch  back  from  the 
world's  waste.  What  then?  I  only  plied  my 
oars  the  stronger,  feeling  there  was  still  indefinite 
hope:  1  might  take  chance  for  my  course,  and 
steer  by  social  rules,  instead  of  by  the  stars. 
For  a  season  I  might,  I  did,  deteriorate,  and  toil 
on  blind  to  beauty  and  good;  but  still  I  toiled, 
and  that  will  cure  the  worst  pain  of  egotist 
disappointment,  and  land  us  on  some  shore, 
whether  golden  or  iron.  But  now  an  unlooked- 
for    tide    of    circumstance    had    lifted   me,    and 
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carried  me  resistlessly  forward  to  an  Eden,  where 
were  still  waters,  and  soft  pastures ;  where 
was  my  Eve,  my  helpmeet,  where  were  no 
forbidden  fruits,  but  life  and  knowledge,  fulfilled 
in  love,  hung  plenteous  for  our  use  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden.  All  was  mine,  all  that 
heaven  and  earth  could  give  was  mine,  in  that 
enchanted  hour. 

But  the  light  went  out  suddenly,  and  I  was 
left  in  darkness;  and  I  lay  in  darkness,  having 
no  more  strength  to  return  to  the  tossing  sea 
I  had  left.  Left  in  the  lotus-land,  without  the 
lotus-fruit.  The  life  of  life  lost,  and  not  even 
death  gained.  I  did  not  murmur  as  before :  Sylvia 
could  love,  she  had  loved;  therefore  there  was 
no  possible  dawn  before  me.  I  had  gained  all, 
there  was  no  more  to  do. 

Sylvia  loved;  if  love  were  vanquished,  who 
could  conquer  ?  there  was  no  more  to  do.  The 
words  no  more  kept  sounding  through  my  darkness 
like  a  distant  ground-swell  from  the  ocean  of  eter- 
nity, that  surged  against  a  shore  of  equal  pebbles 
— the  monotonous  existence  I  had  led  for  months 
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which  might  have  been  years  or  hours,  if  I  had 
not  had  other  men's  time  to  count  by.  I  travelled 
from  place  to  place,  sometimes  wishing  to  go 
beyond  the  beaten  track  of  tourists ;  yet  without 
energy  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

I  had  an  instinct  of  seeing  what  was  to  be 
seen,  feeling  no  desire  for  isolation,  no  antipathy 
to  such  society  as  imposed  itself  upon  me.  The 
habit  of  reading  clung  to  me,  and  the  distaste 
to  coarse  amusements.  I  had  no  importunate 
reminiscence  to  drown  in  wine  or  laughter. 
When  time  is  no  more,  I  suppose  watches  will 
still  mark  their  hours  on  their  dial  plates.  My 
customs  remained  the  same. 

I  met  a  friend  in  Paris,  where  I  stayed  a  month, 
and  did  the  things  he  said  I  ought  to  do.  He 
was  a  poet,  and  could  feel  just  enough  to  set 
him  writing  passionate  love-scenes  with  much 
truthfulness.  He  bantered  me  a  good  deal  for  my 
coldness  and  impassibility.  We  went  to  see 
Rachel  in  a  great  part:  at  the  climax  he  turned 
pale  and  shuddered — happy  man  !  I  leant  forward 
and  applauded. 
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We  travelled  south  together.  He  wanted  a 
new  scene  he  said,  for  *'  really  his  heart  had  lately 
suffered."  Just  enough  to  warm  his  imagination 
to  a  simmering  point,  while  he  gazed  rapturously 
on  distant  horizons,  mountain-peaks,  skies,  seas, 
and  sunsets,  as  they  came.  I  thought  more  of 
foregrounds,  and  read  guide-books,  taking  great 
interest  in  their  accuracy. 

Mont  Blanc  was  a  white  mountain  to  me, 
something  quite  indescribable  in  prose  to  my 
companion;  but  I  was  glad  to  see  it,  and  put 
its  remembrance  by  in  the  hortus  siccus  of 
memories  I  had  collected. 

My  friend  was  Ruskinite,  and  talked  of  Rock 
Cleavages,  and  Eternal  Truth  of  Form  ;  with 
emphasis  to  suit  the  capitals  these  words  seem 
to  require.  Well,  Ruskin's  style  was  beautiful, 
but  so  also  were  Claude's  skies:  I  envied  my 
friend  his  hatred  of  them.  So  on  through  Italy  : 
the  Austrian  officials  were  provoking;  the 
Florentine  treasures  of  art  were  interesting — 
facts  equally  recorded  in  the  dead  level  of  my 
thoughts.     I  got  a  volume  of  Mrs.   Browning's 
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Poems,  and  Mr.  Lever's  last  novel,  and  when 
I  had  finished  the  '^  Drama  of  Exile,"  I  took  up 
contentedly,  '^The  Dod  Family  Abroad."  But 
why  need  I  record  this  time  of  utter  stagnation, 
when  all  my  ideas  were,  *^  slimy  things  did 
crawl  with  legs  upon  the  slimy  sea  ?  " 

I  waited  for  the  Holy  Week  at  Rome,  where 
I  made  various  acquaintances,  then  returned  to 
Florence  for  the  spring,  where  I  lost  my  travel- 
ling poet  and  fell  in  with  an  Oxford  acquaintance — 
a  very  learned  controversialist,  who  had  all  his 
life  been  Roman  Catholic  in  temperament,  and 
had  lately  become  so  in  creed.  Had  I  suffered 
less  and  therefore  suffered  more,  I  might  have 
adopted  the  form  of  Christianity  which  so  well 
ministers  to  the  need  of  human  creatures  at  that 
crisis  when  they  first  know  that  the  present  is 
unreal,  and  the  past  a  dream,  and  that  for  the 
development  of  life  there  must  be  another 
existence  hidden  in  the  mystery  of  death.  We 
believe  all  this  from  the  egg,  but  we  only  know 
it  when  revealed  to  us  in  the  liMitninix-flash  of 
some  sudden  sorrow.     And  then  how  attractive 
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is  the  Church  that  promises  us  security;  that 
takes  the  helm  from  our  uncertain  hands,  and 
steers  to  a  definite  port ;  that  shrives  us  from 
haunting  spectres  of  past  dreams,  and  marks 
out  for  our  future  enough  punishment  to  satisfy, 
enough  communion  of  saints  to  heal  the  wound 
made  by  lost  loves  in  their  flitting;  that  saves 
from  the  curse  of  labour  by  imposing  good 
works,  and  the  agony  of  shipwrecked  faith  by 
the  discipline  of  enforced  belief;  that  is  so 
sympathetically  human  in  its  embodiment,  and 
not  least  ministering  to  our  requirements  when 
she  bids  us  hold  if  we  would  be  saved  to  the 
dim  skirts  of  unintelligible  mysteries. 

I  see  now  that  I  should  have  become  one  of 
her  most  thorough  converts  had  I  been  mentally 
conscious  while  my  friend,  a  Jerome  in  earnest- 
ness, an  Augustine  in  piety,  tried  to  lift  me  out 
of  my  faithlessness.  It  pleased  God  that  I  should 
remain  a  member  of  this  English  Church.  He 
has  taught  me  what  no  man  could,  however  per- 
fect— what  no  assembly  of  men  could,  however 
wise.      I   listened   to  my   friend,  and   sometimes 
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maintained  an  argument  with  liim,  for  the  sake 
of  its  points  and  sequences;  but  I  could  have 
taken  either  side  with  the  same  interest.  There 
was  no  heart  ahve  in  me :  mine  did  not  bleed ; 
what  had  I  to  do  with  the  heart  that  bled  for 
the  universe  ?  or  the  different  chalices  in  which 
His  blood  was  kept  ?  So  my  Rome-bound  friend 
went  southwards,  and  I  got  entangled  in  the 
valleys  of  Switzerland,  until  their  sultry  air  and 
the  pent-up  humanity  in  them  grew  oppressive, 
and  I  went  still  further  northwards :  to  German 
baths,  where  I  did  not  care  to  gamble;  to  Munich, 
where  I  did  not  care  for  art;  through  the  classic 
ground,  in  short,  trodden  by  feet  of  Jones,  Brown, 
and  Robinson,  careless  of  the  Robinsons,  Browns, 
and  Joneses  that  trod  it.  But — phoenix  among  the 
tomtits,  I  met  De  Boville  in  a  Rhine  boat — on 
his  way  to  visit  some  Prince  of  Little  Lilliput. 
I  thought  him  more  tolerable  than  I  used,  for  I 
was  quickly  learning  the  worst  vice  of  society, 
toleration — which  is  more  opposite  to  charity  than 
intolerance.  He  took  me  up  into  the  regions  of 
sublimity  and  told  me  much  of  what  "  we"  meant 
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to  do  for  England.  I  was  in  the  humour  for  party, 
lacking,  just  then,  much  personality,  and  found 
myself  taking  an  interest  in  a  house-tax  versus  a 
malt-tax,  also  in  statistics  of  the  injuries  done  to 
the  upper  classes  by  the  effects  of  free-trade  on 
marriage  settlements  arranged  before  that  deluge 
took  place.  This  was  a  strong  point  of  De 
Boville's,  and  one  that  he  thought  had  been 
strangely  overlooked  by  "  our  side." 

Findmg  that  I  listened,  for  indeed  this 
"  important  consideration"  seemed  as  important 
as  most  others,  De  Boville  almost  forgot  my 
cousinly  disabilities — for  all  of  Bligh  blood  steadily 
ignore  the  capacities  of  every  other  Bligh  but 
themselves,  and  he  was  one  of  us — he  almost 
forgot  our  relationship,  and  became  even  anxious 
for  my  opinion,  an  honour  seldom  paid  by  the 
Blighs  to  the  nearest  relations,  but  reserved 
especially  for  remotest  strangers.  I  listened  to 
his — which  is  perhaps  equally  rare — and  by  degrees 
cementing  our  alliance  as  unrelations  still  farther, 
he  began  to  talk  familiarly  of  family  affairs: 
sublimely,    however,    as    if   he    were    speaking 
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of  the  last  domestic  novel  and   of  its  dramatis 
personge. 

"  By  the  way,  you  were  at  Westcote,  Bligh,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fireworks;  perhaps  you  can 
give  me  a  clue  to  Colonel  Godwin's  meaning  in 
writing  every  other  day,  as  he  did  to  me  half 
the  winter.  I  daresay  you  know  more  of  his 
ways  than  I  do — they  seem  odd  enough." 

^^What  did  he  write  about?" 

"  Really  I  cannot  exax:tly  say,  I  only  read  one 
or  two  of  his  effusions,  they  were  about  some 
money  of  Miss  Godwin's,  I  believe ;  he  wanted 
my  opinion.  I  had  none  to  give  him,  but  it  seemed 
she  was  an  unamiable  daughter ;  that's  the  only 
clear  impression  which  remains  on  my  mind." 

^'  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  right  one,  however," 
I  replied ;  "  Colonel  Godwin  colours  his  assertions 
a  good  deal.  Miss  Godwin  is  in  a  difficult 
position." 

"  It's  very  mad  of  him,  of  course,  pestering  me 
with  his  family  affairs;  but  you  may  be  always 
sure,  Bligh,  that  if  a  daughter  is  in  a  difficult 
position,  it's  her  own  fault." 
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"  Perhaps  lier  own  fault  to  remain  in  it." 

"  It 's  perfectly  clear  that  she  ought  to  let  her 
father  ask  whom  he  likes  to  his  own  house ;  it 's 
absurd  that  the  poor  old  man  should  have  to 
say  she  isn't  commonly  well-bred  to  his  guests. 
By  the  by,  it 's  about  you,  Bligh,  he  particularly 
complained — yes,  you  and  Mrs.  Bligh.  Where  is 
Mrs.  Bligh?" 

"Either  at  Bagn^res  or  Luchon  when  I  heard 
last." 

"  Well,  she  too  got  ever  so  many  letters  from 
her  brother  about  his  daughter.  I  suppose  you 
heard  of  it  from  her?" 

"  My  mother  knows  that  I  should  not  much 
respect  Colonel  Godwin's  letters." 

"  Oh !  the  whole  thing  looks  odd ;  Miss  Godwin 
must  be  most  to  blame :  I  thought  she  had  a  bad 
expression ;  but  I  know  Mrs.  Bligh  has  written 
her  admirable  advice.  She  may  act  more  un- 
selfishly in  future :  any  way,  I  hope  I  shall  hear 
no  more  from  Colonel  Godwin;  these  family 
follies  are  so  boring.  Really,  I've  been  half 
expecting  letters  from  the  young  lady  herself — 
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she  seems  so  very  energetic  and  strong-minded. 
She  wrote  to  your  mother,  I  think." 

"Did  she?" 

"Yes,  of  course  it's  impossible  to  know  who 
spoke  the  truth,  father  or  daughter.  Mrs.  Bligh, 
I  remember,  disliked  the  tone  of  her  letter,  she 
did  not  think  it  straightforward  or  amiable." 

"Really!" 

"However,  I  believe  she  is  engaged  by  this 
time  to  Danby.  He  was  continually  at  West- 
cote  this  spring,  and  I  imagine  if  she  has  made 
her  home  so  uncomfortable,  she  will  be  glad  to 
exchange  it  for  his.  Her  father  wrote  something 
about  that  too ;  but  I  see  we  are  just  at  my  point 
of  divergence.  I  hope  I  shall  see  you  at  Boville 
in  the  winter." 

"  You  are,  I  believe,  altogether  wrong  about 
Miss  Godwin,  and  my  mother." 

"  Well,  I  cannot  give  up  my  opinion  ;  her  own 
father  is  not  likely  to  attack  her  without  cause. 
Good-bye,  Bligh.  If  you  see  Danby,  tell  him  I 
won't  take  a  share  in  his  moor.  He  is  a  great 
bore ;  I  did  my  best  to  miss  him  before  I  left 
England." 
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This  misconception  of  Sylvia  did  not  make 
me  angry.  There  were  injustices  everywhere, 
and  this  was  the  last — perhaps  the  greatest ;  what 
then?  there  would  be  as  great  to-morrpw  practised 
somewhere  else.  It  did  not  make  much  difference 
to  Sylvia,  if  De  Boville  spoke  and  my  mother 
wrote  in  this  wise ;  I  hoped  she  might  find  a  good 
heart  in  Danby.  He  was  not  the  man  I  supposed 
she  would  have  accepted,  but  meantime  I  was 
very  tolerant  and  calm,  and  as  the  boat  moved 
away  from  the  wharf  on  which  De  Boville  had 
landed,  I  fell  a  calculating  the  probable  proceeds 
of  a  house-tax.  It  was  a  new  field,  and  had 
at  least  the  merit  of  disturbing  no  memories. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

"  Oh  he's  gane  down  to  yon  shore  side 
As  fast  as  he  could  fare, 
He  saw  fair  Annie  in  the  boat, 
But  the  wind  it  tossed  her  sair. 

"  Gowden  glist  the  yellow  links 

That  round  her  neck  she  'd  twine, 
Her  e'en  were  of  the  skyie  blue 
Her  lips  did  mock  the  wine." — Earli/  Ballad. 

I  LEFT  Parker  and  my  effects  to  take  care  of 
each  other,  and  walked  on  from  Biarritz  to  the 
chateau  in  which  my  mother  and  the  Smiths 
had  spent  the  autumn.  It  was  a  tedious  walk, 
for  there  was  little  to  interest  in  the  landscape, 
once  one  had  turned  from  the  sea.  Mrs.  Smith's 
English  servant  received  me.  He  had  been  at 
Scauredge  attending  on  his  late  master,  and  I 
felt  more  genuine  pleasure  on  seeing  him,  than 
I  had  done  for  nearly  a  year.  I  fomid  my 
mother  and   Mrs.    Smith   in   some   perplexity  on 
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my  arrival.  Ulrica  had  started  early  that  morning 
on  a  ride  towards  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  She  was  to 
have  returned  for  breakfast  before  the  mid-day 
heat.  It  was  now  evening,  and  she  had  not 
come  back;  there  had  been  a  thunder-storm  in 
the  afternoon,  the  weather  was  changing,  the 
wind  rapidly  rising.     Where  could  she  be? 

"  Who  was  with  her  ?  "  I  asked,  with  sudden 
recollection  of  the  waves  at  Scauredge,  and  her 
set  face  defying  them. 

^^Our  English  coachman,  a  very  steady  man. 
After  all,*'  continued  Mrs.  Smith,  "  she  is  probably 
detained  somewhere  by  the  storm ;  I  daresay  she 
will  have  waited  for  the  evening,  and  is  at  this 
moment  near  at  hand.  She  certainly  carries  her 
strength  of  will  almost  to  recklessness,  but  that 
is  just  the  reason  why  nothing  will  happen  to 
her.  I  should  really  be  alarmed  for  one  of 
those  useless  people  who  have  no  hardihood  in 
them,  if  indeed  they  were  worth  alarm." 

"You  have  great  nerve,  dear  Cicely,"  said  my 
mother  admiringly ;  "  but  still  appearances  are  to 
be  a  little  consulted." 
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"  By  your  Dr.  Hughes,  perhaps,  for  they  may 
gain  him  a  bishopric ;  or  by  Lady  Owyte  Lawe, 
who  can't  afford  to  do  without  their  protection, 
but  ^  we  who  have  free  souls/  eh,  Gaston  ?  Of 
course  you  are  against  me ;  men  are  such 
cowards." 

"  Notwithstanding,  I  will  go  and  see  what  is 
to  be  done  about  your  daughter ;  can  I  have  a 
horse?" 

'^  The  second  carriage-horse,  I  am  sure,  but 
however  I  shall  be  thankful  to  hear  of  her." 

I  saw  that  there  might  be  real  dans^er  for 
Ulrica,  at  all  events  real  error  in  allowing  these 
Britomart  proceedings  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
So,  taking  the  road  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  I  lost 
no  time  in  following  Miss  Smith's  track. 

I  heard  enough  from  chance  sources  on  my 
way  to  know  that  she  had  ridden  by  that 
morning,  but  had  not  since  returned.  The  night 
was  falling  all  the  faster  for  heavy  vapours 
eddying  down  the  mountain  district.  There  was 
more  thunder  in  the  air,  and  the  frequent  squalls 
were  like  hot  breaths  from  the  panting   clouds. 
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In  spite  of  my  chronic  indifference^  it  was  a  night 
suggestive  of  a  thousand  interpretations ;  unusual 
Writings  were  on  sea  and  sky,  mountain  and 
shore.  Meantime,  the  gusts  came  more  fiercely 
and  suddenly  from  the  sea,  and  the  long  wail 
of  the  ground-swell  changed  into  an  angry  roar 
of  surf;  overhead  the  near  clouds  tossed  and 
wrestled,  now  and  then  struck  on  one  side  by 
a  shaft  of  lightning. 

I  hurried  my  horse  to  the  top  of  his  speed; 
but  it  was  night,  and  the  storm  had  closed  its 
folds  upon  the  town,  when  I  rode  up  to  the 
principal  inn. 

"  Is  a  young  English  lady,  and  her  servant 
here— Miss  Smith?—" 

"  Mees  Smit  ?  hold,  it  must  be  the  young  lady 
who  rode  here,  and  left  her  horses," 

"  Left  her  horses — where  's  her  servant  ?" 

^^  Fran9ois,  can  you  inform  Monsieur  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle  went  on  to  the  Port,  and  ordered 
her  servant  to  follow  her.  That  is  all  I  know, 
monsieur." 

"Put  my  horse  in  the  stable,   and   show  me 
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the  way  to  the  Port.  At  what  hour  was  the 
lady  here?" 

^^  Before  noon,  before  the  thunder-storm,  but 
it  is  bad  weather,  m'sieu — however,  if  m'sieu 
desires — " 

The  streets  were  deserted  before  the  pelting 
rain,  but  we  found  a  knot  of  sailors  and  some 
women  watching  the  horizon  line  to  sea,  a  line 
broken  and  blurred  by  surf  and  cloud,  with 
white  crests  that  rose  on  it  in  the  fitful  moon- 
light, like  apparitions. 

^^  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  young  lady  ? " 
my  guide  began,  in  a  hurry ;  for  the  expedition 
had  little  interest  for  him. 

"Lady!  yes,  indeed,  I  know  of  better  than 
she,  who  will  never  return  this  night — my  hus- 
band—" 

"  Have  patience,"  said  an  old  boatman  ;  "  there 
is  nothing  impossible ;  they  cannot,  it  is  true,  make 
Biarritz,  but  they  may  yet  return  here:  yet  I 
know  not,  it  is  a  wrong  action  to  tempt  God  for 
money." 

"  These    raging  devils   of    English ! "    said   a 
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younger  woman.  "  But  her  pretty  face  pleased 
my  father  more  than  the  gold." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say/'  I  exclaimed,  "  that 
the  lady  is  out  at  sea? — and  since  when? — in 
what  sort  of  boat  ?  " 

'^  In  a  good  boat,"  said  the  elder  woman 
fiercely,  "  till  this  creature  entered  it,  and  with 
a  good  man,  till  she  bewitched  him." 

"  Ah,  the  old  Andre  was  always  too  fond  of 
money.  Probably  this  was  an  evil  spirit  to  tempt 
him." 

"  Hush,  Etienne  ! "  said  the  old  man,  "  she  was 
more  like  an  angel,  I  think;  she  cannot  come 
to  harm :  you  probably  are  interested  in  the  lady, 
sir.  Monsieur  is  her  brother  perhaps  ?  well,  per- 
haps nearer  still.  She  came  down  to  the  Port 
and  began  to  talk  to  old  Andr^  of  the  storm  that 
was  rising.  He  is  one  of  our  bravest  fishermen, 
sir,  and  likes  to  boast  a  little,  and  with  truth, 
of  what  he  has  done  and  seen,  and  Mademoiselle's 
eyes  flashed  like  the  sea  at  sunrise ;  and  she  per- 
suaded him  to  take  her  in  his  boat  to  Biarritz ; 
and  her   servant  would  not  leave  her,   so  they 
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left  the  harbour  when  every  one  else  was  looking 
to  their  moorings." 

"  And  all  for  five  hundred  francs,"  sneered 
Etienne. 

^^  Not  for  that ;  but  the  lady  wished,  and  Andr^ 
liked  her  words." 

"  English  devil ! "  muttered  the  wife. 

"Well,  m'sieu,  the  wind  shifted  soon  after 
we  lost  sight  of  them;  they  cannot  beat  up  to 
Biarritz.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the 
boat  could  live  on  such  a  sea,  but  Andre  is  a 
good  man,  and  a  steady  man,  and  we  must 
hope." 

"  I  hope  for  him,  but  not  for  her,"  said 
the  angry  woman." 

"Not  for  the  money,  Mere  Morel— hein?" 

*'  Begone,  Etienne ! "  said  the  old  man  sternly, 
and  he  leant  over  the  fisherman's  wife,  whose 
anger  had  given  way  to  bitter  sorrow.  "  Be 
patient,   poor  heart.     Andr^  is   a  good  man." 

"  The  best  husband  !  the  best  fisher !  Oh,  my 
husband,  mon  Dieu,  my  husband !  " 

"  Try   to   comfort   her,"    he   said    to    another 
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woman ;  as  I  drew  him  a  little  apart,  to  ask 
if  nothing  could  be  done. 

"The  storm  is  abating,  could  I  hire  a  boat, 
and  go  out  in  search  ?     I  will  pay  anything." 

"Too  much  has  been  already  paid,  monsieur. 
No,  we  must  wait." 

I  went  to  the  inn,  and  sent  a  post-boy  back 
to  the  chateau,  with  a  simple  message  that  I 
should  return  in  the  morning  with  Miss  Smith, 
if  the  storm  abated.  Then  I  returned  to  the 
Port,  and  to  the  knot  of  people,  now  reduced  to 
immediate  relations  and  friends  of  those  in  danger. 

"  The  wind  has  shifted  again,"  observed  one. 

"  If  they  are  not  already  wrecked  on  the 
shore,  they  will  be  driven  out  to  sea." 

"  Tush,  the  wind  may  change  again.  She 
was  beautiful  as  an  angel." 

By  degrees  the  talk  among  us  dwindled  to 
a  groan  or  murmur,  now  and  then,  from  women, 
or  a  word  of  comfort  from  Pierre,  the  old  man. 
The  others  watched  silently  huddled  together, 
every  face  turned  toward  the  sea,  haggard  in 
the  moonlight. 
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The  clock  of  the  town  struck  two. 

"  It  is  no  use — go  to  bed,  Celestine." 

"  I  could  not  sleep,  Mere  Andre ;  and  I  can 
pray  better  here ;  but  you  will  get  the  rheumatism 
again." 

''  There  are  worse  pains  than  the  rheumatism ; 
they  may  come  in  sight  any  minute." 

"  Have  you  no  life-boats  ?  "  I  asked. 

"No,  monsieur,  only  death-boats,"  said  Mk^e 
Andr^  quickly. 

"  We  can  do  nothing  till  morning,  but  God 
can.     They  may  still  return." 

Silence  came  over  us  again. 

It  was  strangely  unreal,  this  night  spent 
among  sudden  friends ;  for  the  need  of  sym- 
pathy made  us  friends,  in  spite  of  M^re  Andre's 
railing  words.  Crouching  there  on  the  wet 
wharf,  and  staring  out  to  sea,  and  hoping 
for  its  mercy,  till  we  felt  it  a  living  enemy. 
The  hours  went  by  fast,  as  they  always  do, 
when  we  know  a  great  relief  or  a  great  dis- 
may is  at  the  end  of  them.  I  did  not  measure 
the  amount   of  loss  that  would  be   incurred   by 
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che  sudden  Llotting  out  of  Ulrica's  existence — 
that  is  daylight  work;  but  I  sat  there,  over 
against  the  angry  sea,  and  watched  and  feared 
until  all  my  hopes  gathered  on  the  point  of  her 
safety.  I  felt  in  a  dream,  engrossed  by  one 
thought,  as  we  only  are  in  dreams.  I  had  not 
dreamed  for  long,  not  since  the  night  spent  in 
the  ruins  of  my  home  a  year  since.  I  had 
lived  mechanically — involuntarily — ever  since  ; 
but  this  night  I  dreamed  again,  and  in  my 
dream  I  felt  again  some  fear — some  hope.  In 
my  dream  I  cared  for  those  poor  souls  beside 
me.  In  my  dream  I  drew  my  cloak  over 
Mere  Andre's  shoulders,  and  she  blessed  me 
for  it.  I  had  done  plenty  of  polite  actions  in 
the  past  year,  but  not  a  kindly  one.  She  blessed 
me  for  it,  and  took  my  hand  in  hers ;  and  asked 
my  pardon,  between  sobs,  for  her  first  rudeness. 

'*  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,"  said  Pierre, 
following  the  strokes  of  the  town  clock.  "  There 
has  not  been  a  squall  for  half  an  hour,  and 
the  wind  is  fair." 

It  was  still  night,  the  moon  was  low  over  the  sea. 
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"  The  storm  always  goes  down  when  he  has 
had  his  prey,"  said  Celestine.  "  God's  will  be 
done!" 

Since  Mere  Andr^  had  blessed  me,  I  was 
sure,  I  know  not  why,  that  the  boat  was  safe ; 
so  I  looked  out  steadily  over  the  darkening, 
calming  waters — so  steadily,  that  I  hardly  noted 
the  increase  of  light,  when  morning  came, 
until  old  Pierre  starting  suddenly,  whispered 
a  hope — a  thought.  Yes,  there  was  a  sail,  not 
far  to  sea:  yes,  it  was  a  fishing  boat — Andre's. 
Then  Mere  Andre  shouted  and  laughed,  with 
quaint  hysteric  merriment,  and  Celestine  knelt, 
and  I  too  said  unawares,  "  Thank  God ! "  but 
I  did  not  see  the  boat,  until  the  morning  sun 
flashed  from  behind  the  mountains,  and  the 
white  sail  rose  suddenly  upon  a  wave  like  a 
spirit. 

An  hour  crept  on,  before  the  harbour  could 
be  made.  There  was  but  a  slight  breeze,  and 
the  boat  had  some  ado  to  beat  up  against  the 
heavy  swell,  and  ebb  tide:  but  at  last  she 
came  into  the  shelter,  like  a  bird  to  her  nest. 
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"  All  safe,  mon  Dieu !  all  safe :  and  she  stands 
with  the  sunshine  in  her  hair  like  a  true 
angel." 

"  All  the  world  are  either  devils  or  angels  with 
you.  Mere  Andr^ — so — filing  them  a  rope." 

Meantime,  most  of  the  people  of  the  Port  had 
come  out ;  the  hoat  was  welcomed  with  a  cheer, 
a  hundred  at  least  embraced  Andr^  and  his  mate, 
and  kissed  Ulrica's  hand — the  wretched  English 
coachman,  too,  was  overwhelmed  with  bravos. 
I  hardly  knew  how  to  assert  my  mission  of 
detective  cousin  in  search  of  a  Miss  Smith.  It 
was  very  incongruous;  and  such  a  Miss  Smith! 
emerging  from  the  waterproof  boat-cloak  radiant 
yet  composed,  if  it  were  not  for  a  somewhat 
"brighter  light  than  usual  in  her  eyes.  Her 
ruffled  hair  was  full  of  sunshine ;  I  hardly  won- 
dered at  the  almost  worship  of  the  southern 
race  around  us.  A  thousand  questions  were 
asked  concerning   the  night. 

"I  did  not  doubt  our  safety,"  Andre  said, 
"  though  you  may  believe  there  was  cause  when 
the  wind  shifted;  but  when  the  thunder  ceased 
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Mademoiselle  slept,  and  I  had  courage  for  all 
things  then." 

"And  why  then,  Andr^,  why  then?" 

"My  children,  I  thought  of  how  Saint  Paul 
slept,  and  our  Lord,  and  it  seemed  to  me  so  good 
an  omen  that  I  let  the  boat  run  before  the  wind 
contentedly.    She  slept  till  sunrise  like  a  child." 

"P^re  Andre,"  said  Ulrica,  "you  were  to 
have  had  five  hundred  francs  for  showing  me  a 
thunder-storm  at  sea;  what  shall  I  give  you  for 
showing  me  faith  and  courage,  and  danger  to 
try  both?" 

"A  thought  of  last  night  now  and  then, 
mademoiselle,  to  bless  our  fishing." 

"That  I  promise  you,  and  to  repair  our  boat — ? 
Well,  I  will  come  and  visit  you  to-morrow  and 
see  what  she  needs.  Farewell,  brave  men ;  forgive 
me,  M^re  Andre."  She  bowed  to  them  with  per- 
fect grace,  and  then  went  up  with  me  to  the  inn. 

"We  met  last  by  the  sea.  Miss  Smith;  you  were 
rather  defiant  then,  you  are  triumphant  now." 

"  I  would  not  have  missed  the  night  in  the  deep 
for  anything." 
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"  Some   price  you   have   paid :    have  you  not 

suffered  from  exposure? — and  Mrs.  Smith ?" 

"  Did  mamma  send  you  after  me,  Mr.  Bligh?" 

"  Not  exactly,  but  she  was  very  uneasy." 

"  Really !  mamma  is  not  often  uneasy,  but  we 

go  to  England  next  week,  and  once  there,  you 

know,   no    chance   of   thunderstorms    and    Pere 

Andres — Emston    and    level    clouds,  and    level 

fields,  and  level  life." 

"  Better,  after  all,  than  chasms ;   you  were  in 

great  danger  last  night." 

"  Less  perhaps  than  I  shall  be  in  to-night." 

"  Why,  what  is  before  you  to-night  ?" 

"  Level,  Mr.  Bligh ;  and  mountain  ponies  are 

unsafe  on  level  roads." 

^*  Apropos,  you  will  accept  my  escort  returning 

after  breakfast?" 

"  Have  you  been  long  here  ?  " 

"  All  night,  on  the  quay  with  Andre's  wife  and 

others,  looking  out  for  you." 

"  Indeed !  how  bored  you  must  have  been  ! " 
"  I  am  never  bored,  except  by  daylight.     What 

shall  I  order  for  you  ?  for  here  is  the  inn." 
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"  I  am  glad,  for  I  have  not  breakfasted  on 
sunbeams ;  but  settle  that  as  you  like,  while  I  get 
the  salt  out  of  my  hair  as  I  best  can." 

Her  manner  did  not  please  me ;  I  thought  her 
fast;  but  still  her  words  pelted  me  out  of  my 
dulness,  and  even  while  I  most  disapproved  of 
her  last  saying  I  wanted  to  hear  what  next  she 
would  propound. 

The  horses  were  fresher  than  we:  Ulrica 
galloped  the  greater  part  of  our  ride  back. 

"How  many  horses  do  you  use  up  in  the 
year?"  I  asked:  " this  is  rather  cruel  work." 

"  It  uses  me  up  to  go  slow ;  and,  after  all,  the 
Yahoo  is  to  be  considered  before  the  Hounyhnm  ; 
or  are  you  so  English  that  you  think  not  ?  " 

"  We  are  right  in  this  case,  anyway.  They 
must  be  on  thorns  at  the  chateau." 

"  Oh,  mamma  is  not  nervous,  and  Mrs.  Bligh,  on 
principle,  is  never  uneasy.  I  am  free  to  come 
and  go  as  I  choose:  it  has  been  my  education." 

"But  I  should  think  nature  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  this." 

"What  is  this?" 
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"  Hard  riding  to  day,  hard  boating  last  night." 
"  True,  you  are  tired :  is  that  why  you  insist 

I  ought  to  be?" 

"  I  am  tired,  but  I  thought  of  the  horses." 

"  Don't  you  know  they  are  machines ;  there  is 

no  life  in  the  world  but  ours  ?" 

"Really,  and  who  are  we?     You  talk  as   if 

you  were  a  Rosicrucian :  have  you  been  reading 

^Zanoni' lately?" 

"  I   don't  read  much,   I   think  it 's  better  to 

live,  and  there  is  little  enough  time  in  seventy 

years.     Oh,  how   men   and  women   waste  their 

tune!" 

^^  Do  they  ?  I  sometimes  think  so,  but  I  don't 

know  what  better  to  do." 

"  Do  and  know  is  the  right  order — not  know 

and  do.     People  always  invert  them,  and  so  come 

to  grief." 

"  But  what  is  there  to  do?" 

'^  I  don't  know  ;  I  am  trying  to  find  out." 

"  You  see  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end." 

''  Not  so,  or  I  should  have  slept  at  home  last 

night.     I  mean  to  try  everything." 
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"  What  a  sceptic  I  will  you  not  believe  any- 
thing on  trust  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  that  I  won't,  but  I  can't ;  besides,  my 
thoughts  are  not  all  my  life.  This  civilized 
world  ignores  every  power  but  the  brain ;  but 
I  mean  to  get  back  into  what  we  call  the  dark 
age." 

"I  thought  you  strong-minded  women  were 
very  proud  of  your  intellects." 

"  Strong-minded  ?  I  don't  like  slang,  because  it 
never  has  meaning.  I  am  not  strong-minded, 
I  am  simply  strong-lived.  The  Psyche  was  not 
a  bee,  but  a  butterfly.  Your  bee  leads  a  mono- 
tonous life,  mechanically  gathering  honey  from 
the  honey-giving  flowers,  buz,  buz,  buz,  about 
duty  for  ever.  Duty  to  what  ? — to  his  cell  and 
his  winter  food,  and  the  grubs  that  he  works  for, 
and  then  he  dies  unpleasantly  on  his  back  in 
*cold  obstruction.'  That's  the  popular  model 
of  life,  as  we  may  see  in  various  popular  novels." 

"And  the  butterfly?" 

"  Oh,  the  butterfly  is  in  disgrace  among  us 
English,  but  the  Greeks  were  wiser.     I  needn't 
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rhapsodize,  you  know  how  it  represented  aspira- 
tion— life,  not  knowledge.  I  fancy  butterflies 
haven't  large  brains,  only  large  wings." 

"  Does  Mrs.  Smith  approve  of  butterflies  ?" 

"  No ;  I  think  mamma  prefers  beetles — hard 
people  with  little  wings  and  strong  backs;  and 
Mrs.  Bligh,  Harry-long-legs,"  she  added,  glanc- 
ing at  the  expression  of  my  face. 

"  Why  Harry-long-legs  ?" 

"  Small  people  on  stilts — tall  principles  and  very 
little  else.  Colourless,  and  on  the  whole  inoffen- 
sive ;  the  very  opposite  to  beetles.  I  daresay  we 
shall  find  both  when  we  get  home.  It  will  be 
luncheon  time.  We  are  within  half  a  mile  now, 
and  see  there  is  a  beetle  on  the  road ! " 

"  Good  morning,  Meess  Smit !  You  have 
apparently  descended  from  the  skies;  we  were 
in  a  thousand  frights  yesterday  evening,  but 
Madame  your  mother  has  infinite  puck,  I  think 
you  call  it?" 

"  Pluck,  Monsieur  Minot." 

"  Ah,  the  same  root  apparently.  I  have  read 
the  divine  Shackespeare " 
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"  Adieu,  Monsieur  Minot." 

And  we  rushed  on  at  a  Berserk-pace  to  the 
chateau,  as  if  Ulrica  wanted  to  shake  the  air  of 
M.  Minot  from  her. 

"  Apropos  of  butterflies.  Miss  Smith,"  I  said, 
as  we  dismounted,  "they  light  on  every  flower, 
but  there  is  one  that  closes  on  them." 

"  So  be  it :  there  will  be  rest  at  least." 

"  I  don't  mean  death." 

"  Oh,  a  living  tomb  !  that  suits  moths  in  winter 
well  enough.  Will  you  tell  my  tale  to  mamma  ? 
I  must  go  and  dress.  My  hair  and  habit  are 
enough  to  scare  drawing-room  people,  and  I  fancy 
Mr.  Lorraine  is  here." 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

*'  NgI  canto  qui  di  sopra  avete  odito, 
Quando  Marfisa,  quella  dama  acerba, 
Tre  cavalier  in  sul  prato  fiorito 
Avea  sfidati  con  voce  superba." — Boiaedo. 

"  There  are  small  signs  of  a  Thucydides  or  a  Tacitus ;  we 
have  not  even  common  veracity  (in  history)." — Froude. 

Mrs.  Smith  met  me  on  the  landing;  she  had 
heard  our  horses  in  the  courtyard. 

"  Do  make  me  understand  all  this,  Mr.  Bligh : 
why  did  you  not  engage  some  carriage  to  return 
last  night,  if  Ulrica  did  not  ride  ?" 

"Miss  Smith  was  at  sea  until  sunrise  this 
morning;  she  wished  to  realize  a  storm  at  sea, 
and  the  storm  would  not  be  played  with,  but 
carried  her  out  for  a  night's  lesson.  She  is  well, 
and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  danger," 

"  Wild,  naughty  child,  what  will  she  do  next  ? 
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She  is  a  true  Bligh,  but  I  must  go  and  speak 
seriously  to  her.     It  was  very  wrong." 

"This  is  all  strange  enough,"  I  said  to  my 
mother,  when  I  had  told  my  story  to  her.  "  Mrs. 
Smith  seems  not  to  care  much  what  her  daughter 
does." 

"  She  has  such  perfect  conjBdence  in  Ulrica ; 
that,  my  dear  Gaston,  is  everything," 

"  Is  it  ?  but  do  you  think  it  right  to  let  a 
girl  have  her  own  way  in  everything.  It  is 
either  indifference  or  utter  spoiling." 

^'  Cicely  has  always  pursued  this  system," 
replied  my  mother  nervously.  *'  She  would  not 
cramp  Ulrica :  she  certainly  runs  great  risks,  but 
her  principles  and  heart  are  excellent.  Cicely 
controls  the  anxiety  she  must  sometimes  feel 
for  her  child's  sake  admirably :  she  is  quite 
devoted  to  Ulrica." 

This — or  rather  the  tone  in  which  it  was  said — 
clinched  the  argument,  but  I  added  as  a  last  word  : 

"  I  at  least  should  not  like  the  post  of  duenna 
to  Miss  Smith." 

"  Tell  me  of  your  tour,  Gaston ;  I  was  almost 
sorry  you  did  not  visit  Norway." 
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"Why,  mother?" 

"  The  scenery  is  so  fine:  natural  beauty  must 
excel  all  art." 

I  knew  this  was  some  pundit's  opinion. 

"  Have  you  seen  anything  of  the  Hugheses 
lately?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh  no,  he  is  devoted  to  his  living ;  his  duty, 
of  course,  keeps  him  much  at  Langham. 

"Of  course — but  you  wrote  that  they  were 
to  be  at  Tours  this  winter." 

"  Yes,  he  is  ordered';  rest,  and  the  air  there 
is  very  bracing.  I  mean  to  join  them  when 
Cicely  returns  to  Emston." 

"  And  when  will  that  be  ?" 

"  In  about  a  week.     What  are  your  plans  ?  " 

"  I  have  none ;  so  I  can  see  you  safely  settled  at 
Toure." 

"  Thanks  ;  if  you  knew  how  glad  I  am  to  hear 
of  your  good  sense,  and  practical  views,  Gaston. 
I  am  sure  this  year  of  travel  will  be  of  great 
use  before  you  begin  life." 

"  What  is  my  good  sense,  mother,  and  when 
shall  I  begin  life?" 

"  De  Boville  spoke  of  you  in  the  highest  terms  : 
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lie  tells  me  I  may  expect  you  to  become  distin- 
guished, and  of  use  to  your  country." 

"  Ohj  I  forgot !  — the  marriage  settlements 
versus  free-trade.     Yes,  mother  ! " 

"  I  must  be  thankful  that  you  did  not  carry 
out  your  boyish  imprudence.  Sylvia  is  not — But 
I  will  not  recall  that,  it  must  annoy  you." 

"  Then  we  all  stay  here  a  week,  mother  ?  I 
will  take  up  my  quarters  at  Biarritz." 

I  had  not  lived  the  home-life  for  so  long,  that 
I  felt  it  impossible  just  then.  Besides,  I  rather 
dreaded  Ulrica's  talk,  it  was  so  unconventional 
that  it  might  touch  some  truth  in  me,  and  I 
recoiled  from  truth  of  feeling.  I  settled  I  would 
avoid  her,  for  she  did  not  please  me  with  her 
odd  speeches  and  restless  living. 

She  and  Mrs.  Smith  were  already  at  luncheon, 
when  we  joined  them  from  my  mother's  room. 
M.  INIinot  was  there,  and  Mr.  Lorraine,  whom 
I  had  met  at  Rome,  where  he  was  the  observed 
of  all  observers.  There  was  a  vacant  seat  next 
Ulrica  which  fell  to  my  share.  She  was  charm- 
ingly  dressed:  I    don't   know  if  I  describe    the 
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millinery  possible,  when  I  say  she  seemed 
wrapped  in  a  muslin  cloud,  just  tinged  with 
rose,  which  fell  back  from  her  white  hand  and 
rounded  arm,  when  she  raised  it.  Her  hair 
was  fastened  smoothly  in  black  velvet  bonds. 
She  sat  silent  and  languid ;  the  fire  of  her  eyes 
had  died  out:  their  expression  now  was  soft  and 
almost  mournful. 

She  talked  wearily  to  M.  Minot,  who  assumed 
great  vivacity  of  manner  in  her  presence.  Mr. 
Lorraine  contented  himself  with  sitting  opposite 
to  her. 

Mr.  Horace  Lorraine  was  a  potentate ;  his 
kingdom  was  intangible,  yet  by  no  means  in 
the  air.  Every  one  liked  him,  no  one  knew  why ; 
every  one  believed  him  witty,  yet  he  never  said 
a,  good  thing ;  he  was  considered  handsome,  yet 
his  features  were  irregular.  He  dressed  well 
in  every  situation,  yet  no  one  could  distinctly 
remember  what  he  wore.  He  was  middle-aged, 
of  middle-height,  possessing  a  middling  fortune, 
and,  being  a  peer's  younger  son,  he  was  not  exactly 
a  commoner,  nor  had  exactly  rank ;  in  short,  Mr. 
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Horace  Lorraine  was  an  impersonation  of  middle- 
ness,  and  therefore  greeted  by  his  acquaintance 
as  a  standard  of  propriety  ;  for,  however  persons 
desire  extremes  and  are  centrifugal,  society  tends 
to  unity — hence  fashion. 

Mr.  Lorraine  combined,  among  other  opposites, 
an  esteem  for  money,  but  recklessness  in  its 
use.  He  was  also  at  once  soft  and  hard-hearted. 
These  united  characteristics  impelled  him  to 
adore  Miss  Smith,  and  to  throw  over  Lady 
Juliana  Barbazure.  Hence  a  pedestrian  tour 
in  the  Basses  Pyrenees;  hence  his  presence  at 
our  luncheon. 

M.  Minot  was  a  banker  of  Bayonne,  and  also 
a  metaphysical  politician.  His  theories  were 
splendid  to  the  ear,  and  could,  if  carried  out,  end 
in  nothing  short  of  a  Minot  millennium,  that  is 
to  say  if  all  men  were  Minots;  but  though  it 
sounded  new  to  English  ears,  I  could  not  but 
admire  the  aim  at  a  perfect  state,  however  im- 
possible, and  the  noble  end  of  fraternity  and 
universal  self-government,  however  unattainable. 
Some   definite  plan  and  hope  is  better  than  the 
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"  devil-take-the-hindmostness"  of  our  runaway  to 
various  diggings  which  we  call  independence. 

M.  Minot  was,  however,  an  admirer  of  England 
and  Shakespeare.  Both,  I  found,  were  his  ideal ; 
the  one  of  romanticism,  the  other  of  a  country 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Like  most  of  our  ideals,  these 
maintained  themselves  in  his  brain,  because  he 
did  not  at  all  understand  them — and  who  could 
expect  it  of  him  ?  Besides  these  tastes,  was  one 
for  tight  waists  and  promenades  on  horseback. 
He  had  a  Roman-nosed-  horse,  weak  in  the 
fetlocks,  with  high  action,  and  a  great  deal  of 
it:  M.  Minot  quoted  various  passages  from 
Shakespeare  between  its  caracolles,  and  was 
altogether  very  splendid. 

Mr.  Lorraine  was  an  especial  favourite  of 
my  mother's.  She  had,  like  every  one  else,  a 
thousand  unfounded  reasons  for  this  predilec- 
tion ;  but  like  every  one  else,  the  more  unfounded 
the  predilection  was,  the  more  she  had  to  allege 
in  favour  of  its  reasonableness.  He  took  a 
seat  near  hers,  for  M.  Minot  attended  closely 
on  Ulrica,  and  Mr  Lorraine  would  sooner   have 
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worn  a  yellow  coat,  than  shared  her  attention 
with  another.  Mrs.  Smith  ordered  me  to  her 
presence,  where  I  expiated  Ulrica's  sins  vicariously 
by  relating  them. 

I  looked  sometimes  towards  the  heroine  of  my 
romance,  for  I  romanced  in  sheer  despair,  and 
saw  her  carelessly  drawing,  with  that  languid 
grace  of  attitude  that  characterized  her  quiet 
moods. 

"What  is  your  subject?"  asked  M.  Minot. 
Prospero  dismissing  Arriele  ?  " 

"  No ;    only  one  of  my  chief  friends." 

"  Ah,  a  fisherman — really — a  friend?"  observed 
Mr.  Lorraine,  bending  towards  the  table,  at 
which  she  sat.  "  Paint  a  little  dash  of  red,  some- 
where here  to  carry  off  his  cap." 

"Pere  Andre?"  I  asked. 

"  As  I  remember  him,  just  before  I  went 
to  sleep.  Is  it  hke,  Mr.  Bligh  ?  The  moonlight 
cast  strong  shadows." 

"  Is  he  your  guardian  angel  ?  moonlight  and 
sleep  suggest  that ;  but  not  the  red  headgear." 

"Yes  and  no,  Mr.  Lorraine;  but  I  am  going 
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to  reverse  the  supernatural  order,  and  visit  my 
angel  to-morrow,  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz." 

"Then  I  may  personate  him,  for  I  mean  to 
go  there  on  my  way  to  St.  Sebastian." 

M.  Minot  did  not  love  Mr.  Lorraine  just 
then. 

"Do  you  ride,  Mees?  I  think  I  may  attend 
you  in  this  angel  hunt." 

"  I  believe  I  shall  drive  with  my  mother  and 
Mrs.  Bligh." 

"But  we  shall  have  two  seats  to  spare  in  the 
britschka,  if  Mr.  Lorraine  will  condescend  to 
do  anything  but  walk,"  said  Mrs  Smith. 

"  I  am  so  anxious  to  catch  this  angel,  I  think 
I  must  break  my  vow." 

"And  you,  M.  Minot?" 

"  Oh,  I,  madame,  am  always  more  at  home  on 
horseback  ;  but  still,  unless  Monsieur  Bligh " 

'^  I  fear  I  cannot  go  in  any  case,"  I  said. 

"  Will  not  Mere  Andr^  tempt  you  ?  "  inquired 
Ulrica,  holding  out  a  sketch  of  the  old  fishwoman's 
marked  features. 

^'  Another,  not  an  Eve !     Truly,  I  think  your 
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Paradise   will    prove   no    reward,    Miss    Smith," 
said  Mr.  Lorraine. 

"  Does  one  want  more  than  one  Eve  ?  "  inquired 
M.  Minot. 

Ulrica  yawned  slightly,  and  pushing  away 
her  drawing  gear,  broke  up  the  little  knot  that 
had  gathered  round  her. 

"  To-morrow,  then,  at  eleven,  may  I  bring  my 
stick  ?  "  asked  M.  Lorraine. 

"  To-morrow,  Surree  will  bear  his  happy  rider 
to  the  field,"  observed  M.  Minot. 

Both  took  their  departure ;  M.  Minot,  as  a 
point  of  honour,  last  on  the  battlefield;  Mr. 
Lorraine  unconscious  of  such  places  as  battle- 
fields, knowing  no  other  experience  than  Csesar's. 

''  I  am  sorry  you  do  not  occupy  our  spare 
room,  Gaston,"  observed  Mrs.  Smith,  as  I  was 
leaving  soon  after;  "but  I  daresay  you  will  be 
more  independent  at  Biarritz:  I  am  an  admirer 
of  social  liberty." 

The  slightest  possible  smile  curled  Ulrica's 
lips. 

But    you   will    see   us   ofiP?"   continued   her 
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mother.  ^'  This  is  a  very  extravagant  whim  of 
Rica's — a  thousand  francs  for  nearly  drowning 
her ;  hut  still  I  dare  say  she  spends  it  well.  You 
must  really  not  go  on  at  this  rate ;  however,  you 
are  quite  a  child  ahout  money,  indeed  about 
everything." 

I  was  not  so  sure  about  this,  and  thought  over 
this  new  example  of  life  a  good  deal  as  I  walked 
back  to  my  hotel.  Mrs.  Smith,  the  husband- 
compeller,  spoiling  her  child  by  the  help  of 
philosophy.  I  did  not  expect  this  inconsistency, 
but  I  might  have  known  that  action  is  always 
followed  by  reaction.  I  dare  say,  I  thought  to 
myself,  my  mother  was  a  most  yielding  wife, 
and  I  shall  be  an  affectionate  father,  and  Ulrica 
become  a  clergyman's  helpmate  or  something 
of  that  sort;  meantime  it  would  be  worse  for 
his  reverence.  What  a  panther  she  is,  seeking 
for  prey,  pattes  de  velours  to-day.  Something 
like  the  right  griiBn  in  Ruskin's  book.  I  could 
fancy  her  tearing  a  dragon  to  pieces  very  nobly ; 
but  she  has  a  cruel  face  for  all  its  beauty. 

I    walked    fast    thinking    all    this,    and   came 
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suddenly  on  Mr.  Lorraine,  who  was  what  he 
called  taking  notes  of  a  bit  of  colour,  an  orange 
rock,  represented  by  what  a  friend  of  mine  calls 
a  "  satten  "  drawing,  that  is  to  say,  it  looked  as  if 
the  artist  had  first  sat  on  his  palette,  and  sub- 
sequently on  his  sketch.  He  put  by  his  sketch 
and  joined  me. 

"There  must  have  been  fine  effects  during 
the  storm  last  night,"  he  remarked  casually. 
"  Unfortunately  for  my  art,  I  am  not  romantic. 
I  envy  Miss  Smith  her  experience ;  she  managed 
the  moonlight  on  that  sketch  of  hers  very  well." 

"Very  welL"      > 

"  Were  the  lights  really  so  marked  ? " 

"  I  was  not  with  her." 

"  Oh  I  what  spirit  she  has — a  most  charming 
person.  You  have  known  her  from  childhood, 
I  believe?" 

"  I  have  known  of  her  from  childhood,  but  I 
have  seen  very  little  of  her." 

"How  kind  Mrs.  Bligh  is  to  her — quite  a 
second  mother ;  a  near  relation  of  Mrs.  Smith's, 
is  she  not?" 
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"  Not  any  relation^  only  a  connection  of  my 
mother's.  Are  you  staying  at  I'liotel  de 
rUnivers?" 

"Yes,  it  has  been  my  centre  of  operations. 
I  have  been  getting  up  this   country  carefully." 

"Have  you.     Why?" 

"  Why  really  the  historical  mistakes  about 
Charlemagne  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  I  think 
of  writing  a  history  of  five  years  of  his   reign." 

''  Really ! "  I  said,  in  blank  amazement  at 
finding  a  learned  antiquarian  in  Mr.  Horace 
Lorraine ;    "  but  the  time  is  so  obscure." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  in  my  favour :  there  will  be 
the  fewer  prejudices  to  remove." 

"But  your  materials?" 

"  Quite  enough.  I  take  the  era  of  the  Spanish 
expedition.  There  is  Roland,  rather  an  obsti- 
nate officer  with  a  disciplined  army,  commonly 
known  as  Durendal.  He  is  quite  under  the 
influence  of  Berthe  au  grand  Pied,  who  is 
ambitious,  and  controls  her  son  Charlemagne 
in  private,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Ganelon. 
He   is  my  hero,   the   tvpe   of    financial  ability ; 
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of  course  he  does  his  best  to  dissuade  the  King 
from  the  folly  of  interfering  with  Ferabras,  a 
man  of  genius  and  a  perfect  gentleman.  His 
advice  is  disregarded,  the  Queen  will  fight  at 
Roncesvaux.  There  is  no  Grouchy  in  the 
Saracen  camp;  every  one  knows  what  hap- 
pened :  Durendal,  Koland's  regiment,  cuts  its  way 
by  a  military  road  to  France.  You  see  this  is 
the  only  consistent  and  possible  account." 

"  But  the  romances  of  the  middle  ages  ? "  I 
suggested. 

"  They  prove  anything ;  local  colouring  is  the 
first  thing.  I  know  the  scene  of  my  history 
by  heart ;  I  will  cast  a  broad  light  on  my 
hero,  Ganelon.  I  describe  his  private  life,  and 
that  done,  who  can  dispute  the  accuracy  of  his 
public  career  ?  By  reversing  the  old  story,  and 
pointing  out  Charlemagne's  foibles  and  Ferabras' 
good  qualities,  an  air  of  truthfulness  is  at  once 
attained." 

"  All  this  is  ironical,  Mr.  I^orraine." 

^'Not  at  all,  my  dear  Bligh,     You  shall   see 
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part  of  my  manuscript,  wliich  has  authorities 
down  the  sides  far  more  imposing  that  Froude's 
or  Macaulaj's.  The  work  will  be  illustrated 
too ;  and  I  write  a  good  style  enough,  with  plenty 
of  antithesis." 

I  was  incredulous ;  but  it  was  true  after  all ; 
and  the  first  volumes  of  Mr.  Lorraine's  brilliant 
and  accurate  history  have  since  delighted  the 
curious  ;  who  must  believe  sooner  than  contradict 
authorities  entrenched  in  the  langue  d'  Oc. 

We  dined  together  pleasantly;  Lorraine  was 
just  cynic  enough  to  make  you  feel  yourself 
benevolent,  just  amiable  enough  to  make  you 
appreciate  your  superior  acquaintance  with  men, 
which  always  means  with  their  faults. 

He  was  well  read  in  modern  books,  and  could 
cut  up  a  poem  neatly,  and  condemn  a  novel  for 
exaggeration  as  well  as  any  middle-aged  man 
need.  This  suited  me  better  than  my  travelling 
poet's  raptures,  or  my  travelling  convert's  laby- 
rinth of  dogmas  with  his  Minotaur  of  an  infallible 
church  in  the  centre. 
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"  By  the  way.  Miss  Smith  cultivates  spasmodic 
poetry.  I  found  her  reading  Firmillian  to-day, 
really  believing  in  it,  and  rather  anxious  to  jump 
on  somebody  from  the  top  of  the  Monument!" 
"  Perhaps  she  "will,  metaphorically,  some  day." 
Lorraine  was  now  a  friend  of  five  hours'  stand- 
ing, and  we  had  grown  familiar  author-hunting 
in  couples. 

"  She  is  too  nice,  however !  I  don't  know  any 
one  so  attractive;  of  course  she  couldn't  play 
these  pranks  in  England,  but  she  will  get  bored 
by  storms  and  that  sort  of  thing  very  soon. 
Perhaps  her  mother  is  right,  after  all,  in  tlie  way 
she  gives  her  her  head.  What  a  sad  thing  it 
must  be  to  belong  to  a  family  in  which  there 
is  said  to  be  insanity:  or  am  I  wrong?"   . 

"  I  never  heard  of  it ;  but  I  don't  know  much 
about  Mr.  Smith's  family." 

"  Some  relation  of  De  Boville's :  he  used  to  get 
wonderful  letters.  I  was  staying  at  Boville,  and 
he  showed  me  one  or  two.  Of  course  I  didn't 
read  them  through,  but  I  saw  at  a  glance  they 
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were  not  like  other  people's.  By  the  by,  De 
Boville  is  your  cousin.  How  ill  you  look,  Bligh  ? 
One  oughtn't  to  talk  of  these  sad  misfortunes," 

"  Did  De  Boville  say  any  one  was  insane  ? "  I 
forced  myself  to  inquire. 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear  fellow;  it  was  my  inference. 
He  did  not  contradict  me,  that  was  all :  a  Colonel 
Godwin  was  the  name — no  relation  of  yours, 
surely  ?  " 

*'My  uncle — but  De  Boville  was  wrong,"  I 
said  quietly,  for  I  was  infinitely  relieved  of  a 
horror  that  had  fallen  on  me.  "Colonel  Godwin 
is  an  old  Peninsular  man,  an  oddity,  but  he 
worried  De  Boville  about  some  family  business, 
and  I  suppose  De  Boville  settled  he  must  be  mad 
to  worry  him." 

"Most  likely;  De  Boville  hates  any  disturbance 
of  his  serenity.  He  made  me  answer  one  of  the 
letters,  something  about  the  undutifulness  of  a 
daughter.  I  declined,  in  De  Boville's  name,  to 
interfere;  but  on  the  whole  I  think  I  ought  to 
have  seen  the  young  lady  first." 
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"  Shall  we  take  a  walk  by  tke  sea  ?  It  is  as 
light  as  day  nearly." 

"By  all  means,  though  I  am  no  worshipper 
of  Cynthia.  I  'm  all  for  daylight :  you  '11  see  how 
I  shall  clear  up  the  Carlovingian  moonshine." 

"  You  are  in  the  fashion,  at  least." 

^'  My  dear  fellow,  the  fasliion's  in  me,  be- 
cause— "  He  smiled  and  lighted  his  pipe,  leaving 
the  conclusion  to  me. 

"  Miss  Smith  will  never  be  the  fashion ;  and  it 's 
just  as  well,  perhaps ;  'tis  a  trying  eminence  for  a 
woman.  She  is  too  eccentric:  eccentricity  is 
exhausted,  you  see ;  we  know  all  about  it.  It  is 
not  a  bit  original.  It  does  in  a  world  of  young 
people,  but  even  our  rising  generation  is  any 
age:  nobody's    original." 

"  But  suppose  a  man  is  original,  and  can't  help 
it?" 

"  Locomotion  will  soon  rub  off  the  corners.  A 
great  man  used  to  mean  a  man  with  some  very 
projecting  angle.  He  has  no  chance  now;  he  gets 
knocked  about  incessantly,  tremendously  squeezed 
by  pressure  from  without,  and  either  goes  to  pieces 
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or  wears  down  to  a  convenient  smoothness.  I  hope 
you  are  not  by  any  accident  meaning  to  be  a 
great  man?" 

*'How    could   I   be,   since    there    are    none?" 

"  Some  rudimental  ones  turn  up  now  and  then, 
but  depend  on  it  the  thing  to  be  is  a  smooth  man  ; 
he  will  succeed  whether  he's  made  of  ruby  or 
pudding-stone,  whatever  his  bent  is." 

"  But  he  must  be  made  of  some  sort  of  stone. 
You  can't  file  flesh  and  blood  down  so  neatly." 

"  Oh,  the  nutritive  apparatus !  I  am  not  speak- 
ing  of  that,  only  of  life." 

"  And  how  about  feeling  ?  " 

"  An  affair  of  instinct :  the  really  civilized  man 
leaves  feeling  to  savages — at  least,  that  excess  of 
it  which  would  interfere  with  life." 

"And  life?" 

"  Is  success,  selon  moi." 

"  I  used  to  think  one  needed  earnestness  and 
faith,  and  a  great  many  other  things  which  you 
would  call  angles,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Ah,  now  you  are  going  too  deep  for  me. 
With  me,  these    virtues    you   mention  were   at 
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first  troublesome  for  want  of  food,  then  died  of 
inanition.  So  I  can't  tell  you  miicli  about  them. 
If  we  were  Robinson  Crusoes  we  should  doubtless 
want  them,  but  being  Englishmen  I  don't  see  the 
use ;  in  fact,  you  '11  find  them  in  your  way  at  every 
turn.  There 's  Romney  Leigh  has  tumbled  head 
over  heels  over  them  in  his  frantic  philanthropy. 
Every  one  knows  what  a  faikire  Merton  is  in 
politics  because  he  has  a  conscience.  You  don't 
see  earnestness  in  high  places  often,  and  in  low  it 
does  a  great  deal  of  positive  mischief." 

"  You  are  mystifying  me,  but  I  can't  take  the 
trouble  of  refuting  all  this.  What  does  Miss 
Smith  say?" 

"  She  rather  agrees ;  but  she  says  one  must 
be  determined,  if  one  isn't  earnest :  on  the  whole, 
she  is  right,  I  think.  Mrs.  Smith  is  all  for  those 
terrific  '  earnest  men. '  Carlyle  is  our  modern 
Orlando  Furioso." 

This  kind  of  talk  amused  me.  I  didn't  agree 
with  Lorraine,  any  more  than  he  agreed  with 
himself;  any  more  than  any  cynic  really  believes 
in  his  own  cynicism :  but  I  liked  his  judgments 

VOL.  II.  I 
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just  as  one  likes  a  caricature.  I  was  in  the 
humour  for  caricature.  It  relieved  me  from 
truth.  Next  morning  I  walked  with  him  to  the 
chateau.  I  had  been  thinking  over  his  success 
in  society  and  looked  narrowly  to  see  any  cause. 
No,  he  was  smooth,  unextreme — nothing  more. 
He  looked  very  good-humoured,  very  bright. 
Inconceivable  man!  he  was  going  to  tilt  with 
Roland  the  brave,  and  true,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  cardinal  virtues — a  dapper  Englishman 
dressed  in  tweed !  He  has  tilted,  and  undoubtedly 
the  Douze  Peers  have  suffered  a  heavier  defeat 
than  ever  they  did  before,  for  are  there  not 
two  thousand  copies  of  his  work  advertised  in 
Mudie's  Library  ! 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

"  Will  was  his  guide,  and  griefe  led  him  astray: 
At  last  him  chanst  to  meet  upon  the  way 
A  faithless  Saracen,  all  armede  to  point, 
In  whose  great  shield  was  writ  with  letters  gay — 
Sansfoy. 

Hee  had  a  faire  companion  of  his  way ; 
Her  wanton  palfrey  all  was  overspred 
With  tinsel  trappings,  woven  like  a  wave. 
Whose  bridle  rung  with  golden  bels  and  bosses  brave." 

Spenser. 

^^  There  goes  Minot!"  said  Lorraine,  as  the  banker 
passed  ns  on  Surree ;  "  I  like  that  little  fellow, 
probably  because  he  is  the  opposite  to  myself. 
I  like  to  watch  his  flutterings  about  Meess  Smit. 
He  is  very  painstaking  and  all  that,  and  what 
will  be  the  result? — pains  taken,  nothing  more. 
You  '11  see  he  '11  be  in  the  vacant  inside  seat- 
that 's  earnestness;  he'll  bore  Miss  Smith  to 
death— that 's  the  result  of  earnestness." 

I  2 
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In  effect,  the  carriage  was  at  the  door  and  filled 
hy  the  time  we  reached  it. 

M.  Minot  sat  next  Ub'ica/  Lorraine  got  np 
behind ;  Ulrica  leant  back,  and  one  could  see 
she  meant  to  be  silent  and  pre-occupied.  Lorraine 
had  the  best  of  it,  for  she  was  lovely  to  look  at 
that  day.  The  sunlight,  filtered  through  her 
parasol,  gave  softness  to  her  clear  cut  features. 
There  was  a  dreaming  look  in  her  eyes  that 
made  one  want  to  know  of  what  she  dreamt — of 
some  enchanted  land,  to  guess  from  her  smooth 
brow  and  lips  a  little  parted  in  repose. 

'^  Bored  already ! "  Lorraine  whispered  ;  but  it 
was  not  bore — at  least  I  thought  not :  and  I  had 
time  enough  to  think,  for  her  face  haunted  me 
when  the  carriage  was  out  of  sight. 

I  went  up  to  the  drawing-room  to  read  the 
English  newspapers ;  several  of  the  remarks  and 
reports  in  it  chimed  with  Lorraine's  sayings. 

^'  Supposing  he 's  right,  at  least  as  far  as  English 
life  goes,  I  've  had  the  first  process  of  smoothing 
effectually  done,"  I  thought,  for  the  unexamined 
memory  of  my  past  had  grown  unawares  by  the 
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corrosion  of  egotism  into  a  sense  of  injury,  as 
unjust  as  it  is  common  when  we  have  not 
courage  to  weigh  the  events  from  which  we 
suffer. 

^'  Supposing  I  have  but  gone  through  the  usual 
discipline,  I  am  a  fool  to  sit  and  hatch  addled 
hopes.  I  don't  believe  he 's  right ;  but  still  feel- 
ings are  follies  when  they  get  beyond  rational 
enjoyments.  It's  time  to  shake  off  this  weak- 
ness, and  to  look  life  in  the  face.  What  life? 
I  suppose  something  will  turn  up." 

That  day  was  the  lowest  point  of  my  life ;  I 
dare  say  many  of  my  readers  will  think  it  the 
most  rational  moment.  I  denied  love,  and  truth, 
and  faith,  in  my  heart,  and  congratulated  myself 
on  my  coming  reform.  Not  definitely,  but  it 
was  a  great  step  to  be  able  to  look  back  and 
say,  if  not  from  ray  heart  from  my  will,  "  Feelings 
are  follies  if  they  are  carried  too  far." 

I  dined  at  the  chateau.  Lorraine  was  gone  on 
to  St.  Sebastian,  M.  Minot  and  I  were  left  to 
entertain  each  other.  He  was  English  enough 
to  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  dining-room 
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over  our  wine,  during  which  time  he  explained 
to  me  the  hasis  for  his  ideal  republic,  also  the 
true  character  of  "Amlette"  and  the  inferiority  of 
Fielding,  whom  he  conceived  to  be  our  latest  and 
chief  novelist,  to  Victor  Hugo. 

This  was  a  good  deal  to  do  in  fifteen  minutes, 
and  so  well  done  too !  I  doubt  if  any  committee 
of  Englishmen  could  have  used  as  much  logic 
and  evolved  such  brilliant  theories  in  such 
trenchant  language  after  a  year's  consideration. 
M.  Minot  exhausted  his  subjects  and  me,  and  in 
consequence  I  felt  all  the  British  contempt  for 
the  Frank  rising  in  me ;  we  adjourned  to  the 
softer  influences  in  the  drawing-room.  Mrs. 
Smith  intercepted  M.  Minot  to  discuss  an  article 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

My  mother  was  writing  letters  for  the  early 
post  next  day.  Ulrica  sat  by  the  window,  a 
book  in  her  hand,  but  she  was  not  reading;  I 
thought  I  would  find  her  out  a  little  more;  I 
wanted  to  air  my  new  conclusions.  For  after 
a  year's  torpor  I  had  suddenly  concluded  a  good 
deal  in  an  hour  or  two. 
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"On  second  trial,  did  Andre  still  represent 
your  guardian  angel  ?  "  I  asked. 

^^  Receiving  money  is  not  an  angelic  occupa- 
tion. You  ought  to  have  gone  with  us,  Mr.  Bligh  : 
Mere  Andre  inquired  for  you." 

"Then,  on  the  whole,  you  do  not  think  a 
fisherman's  life  the  highest  form  of  existence  ?  " 

"No,  I  never  dreamed  of  that.  It  was  a 
satisfaction  seeing  the  storm ;  but  nothing  lasts." 

"  You  remind  me  of  the  Puseyite  child  in  Punch, 
who  complains  of  the  hollowness  of  her  doll." 

"  Very  true — she  had  reason  to  complain." 

"And  do  you  wish  to  enter  a  convent  in 
consequence?" 

"  Yes,  if  I  could  get  out  again." 

"  What  book  have  you  been  reading  ?  not 
an  inspiriting  one,  I  imagine." 

"  One  of  Mrs.  Browning's  poems.  '  The  Rhyme 
of  Duchess  May.' " 

"And  should  you  enjoy  her  fate?  I  hope 
you  do  not  contemplate  falling  ^  out  to  wrack.' " 

"  Why  don't  you  talk  in  earnest,  Mr.  Bh'gh  ? 
No  one  will|  I  think  —  of  course  one  can't  expect 
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men  like  Mr.  Lorraine  to  be  earnest ;  but  it 's 
not  your  trade  to  be  common-place  I  should 
have  thought." 

"  Why  Mr.  Lorraine's  ?  "  I  asked  quickly. 

^^He  values  other  men's  words  more  than 
his  own  actions,  therefore  he  has  never  done 
anything;  therefore  he  does  not  know  what  it 
is  to  be  earnest." 

"  I  don't  see  what  there  is  to  be  earnest  about ; 
a  man  can't  do  anything  now,  only  a  joint -stock 
company  has  power." 

"  You  all  say  this ;  but  it  is  not  true." 

"  Tell  me  what  is  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  yet,  I  only  know  that  I  must 
know ;  and  I  believe  in  doing,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Lorraine.  There  is  so  much  to  do,  surely  every 
one  is  an  artist,  if  they  discerned  their  art. 
Are  you  anything  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  think  not ;  I  dreamed  once  that 
I  was  going  to  be  all  manner  of  wonders." 

"So  many  tell  me,  they  dreamed  once :  I 
never  understand  why  they  did  not  realize  their 
dreams.     What  wonders  did  you  anticipate  ?  " 
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''  Oh,  a  career  at  college,  in  Parliament,  in 
literature ;  and  other  yet  more  silly  dreams." 

"  And  why  are  you  standing  still  now  ?  " 

" '  Was  it  not  fate,  whose  name  is  also  sorrow  ? ' 
But  am  I  standing  still  ?  Perhaps  I  am  onl  y 
common-place,  like  Lorraine." 

"  I  think  not ;  but  you  will  soon  be,  if  you 
let  your  strength  rust." 

"I  am  ready  to  work  miracles,  if  I  saw  my 
way." 

"  If  you  did,  you  could  not  work  them." 

"  Give  me  somethins;  to  do." 

"  Ah,  you  are  asking  for  that  at  last :  I  will 
tell  you  when  I  know." 

"  And  I  will  do  what  you  tell  me,"  I  said 
quickly.  I  meant  to  have  tried  on  my  new 
indifferences  that  evening.  Inconstant  that 
we  are,  I  found  myself  more  in  earnest  than 
usual,  in  this  promise  to  Ulrica. 

She  left  the  window  to  make  tea,  near  Mrs. 
Smith ;  and  consequently  near  M.  Minot :  my 
mother  came  towards  me;  I  rose,  and  placed 
a  chair  for  her. 
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"  I  think  you  said  we  should  all  travel  together, 
mother?" 

"  Yes,  as  far  as  Tours,  if  it  does  not  put  you 
out  of  your  way." 

''  Not  the  least." 

"  I  suppose  you  will  go  to  England  soon :  I 
hope  you  will  see  a  good  deal  of  De  Boville.  Mr. 
Lorraine  has  the  highest  opinion  of  him." 

^'  Really !  I  think  I  must  go  to  England :  I 
am  tired  of  foreign  life.  Is  this  Miss  Smith's 
common-place  book  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  there  are  some  charming  extracts  in  it : 
she  has  much  taste  for  poetry." 

I  opened  it,  and  read  in  a  page  newly  filled. 

"  Tu  retrouvais  partout  la  verite  hideuse 
Jamais  ce  qu'  ici  bas  cherchaient  tes  voeux  ardents, 
Partout  I'hydre  eternel  qui  te  montrait  les  dents  : 
Et  poursuivant  toujours  ta  vie  aventureuse, 
Regardant  sous  tes  pieds  cette  mer  orageuse, 
Tu  te  disait  tout  bas  '  Ma'perle  est  la  dedans.' " 

Ulrica  came  and  looked  over  me. 

"  Mr.  Lorraine  wrote  that :  he  says  '  Ma  perle 
est  la  dedans,'  should  be  my  motto ;  perhaps  it  is 
true" 
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"  An  odd  bit  for  him  to  write." 

"  He  guessed  wliat  would  '  suit  me,  but  he 
laughed  abundantly.    Do  you  laugh  ?" 

^*  No,  but  I  have  found  and  lost  my  pearl." 

"And  what  was  it?" 

"I  will  tell  you  some  day;  meantime,  you 
know  pearls  are  the  fossil  history  of  the  oyster's 
sufferings." 

I  would  not  speak  more  just  then  :  this  allusion 
to  the  past  was  my  first  step  in  a  new  world. 
I  drew  my  chair  to  the  tea-table,  and  handed 
Mrs.  Smith  the  plate  of  bread  and  butter. 

*' Ulrica  wants  to  ride  with  the  carriage  to- 
morrow," said  Mrs.  Smith,  "but  I  don't  think 
it 's  quite  safe,  and  we  haven't  a  fourth  horse.  Do 
you  think  you  could  manage  a  mount,  Mr.  Bligh  ? 
M.  Minot  tells  me  he  is  engaged  in  some  affair, 
and  can't  join  us." 

"  Mr.  Bligh  shall  have  Surree." 

This  was  like  giving  me  the  longest  sword 
in  a  dueh  I  could  not  accept  his  steed,  but 
promised  to  hire  a  horse,  if  I  could,  at  Bayonne. 

I  rode  the  following  day  with  Miss  Smith,  and 
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the  next  and  the  next.  Our  horses  were  nearly 
worn  out,  but  we  were  growing  insatiable — of 
speed,  for  Ulrica  taught  me  the  unsportsmanlike 
charm  of  pace  for  the  sake  of  pace ; — of  conversa- 
tion, for  I  found  a  daily  increasing  attraction  in 
her  ways  of  thought,  more  perhaps  than  in  her 
thoughts  themselves ;  and  above  all,  I  was  fasci- 
nated by  her  beauty.  I  criticised  and  analysed  it 
leisurely,  and  came  to  a  well-weighed  conclusion, 
that  it  was  nearly  perfect ;  I  did  not  at  first  like 
the  colour  of  her  eyes,  but  that  seemed  to  change 
as  our  intimacy  increased,  or  I  grew  used  to 
their  grey,  like  the  grey  of  a  shallow  sea.  M. 
Minot  disappeared  from  our  society  :  he  had  been 
refused  with  somewhat  careless  indifference  by 
Ulrica.  She  was,  or  affected  to  be,  unconscious 
of  the  possibility  of  his  suffering.  This  piqued 
me.  I  wondered  from  whence  her  indifference 
arose;  for  any  man's  heart  is  not  a  slight  gift 
to  be  slightly  given  back.  There  seemed  an 
unfeminine  want  of  softness  in  this,  and  yet  she 
had  given  him  most  feminine  encouragements. 
I  was  curious  to  understand  the  riddle.     In  our 
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three  rides  we  had  told  so  many  popular  secrets 
to  each  other,  that  on  the  fourth  I  ventured  to 
fathom  some  personal  reserves,  and  ask  why  she 
was  so  little  moved  by  M.  Minot  and  Shakespere, 
not  to  mention  Surree. 

"  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  have  made  con- 
ventional speeches  and  all  that  ? " 

"No,  but— " 

"  Will  you  tell  me  one  thing  ?  Are  you 
catechising  me  out  of  novels,  or  do  you  really 
think  I  ought  to  have  felt  compunction  ? " 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  have  felt  compunction." 

She  did  not  answer,  but  struck  her  horse 
impatiently.  It  plunged  and  reared  for  five 
minutes,  then  I  asked  if  I  had  permanently 
offended  her. 

"  No,  but  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"May  I  explain?  I  forgot  that  you  were  not 
a  humdrum  specimen  of  womankind,  but  a  butter- 
fly, who  of  course  doesn't  think  of  the  flower  it 
has  kept  the  sun  from." 

"  Mr.  Bligh !  "  she  said  half-fiercely,  but  I  went 
on : 
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'*  A  woman  you  see  sympathizes,  but  a  uni- 
versal experimentaliser  like  you,  can't  stop  in  your 
career  for  sucli  weakness.  M.  Minot  was  just  an 
ugly  money-wort — hey  for  Daturas  and  Stephan- 
otis,  and  what-not,  in  the  English  conservatories  ! " 

"  Mr.  Bligh ! " 

"  Yes,  it's  the  best  excitement,  after  all.  What 
is  a  night  in  a  fishing-boat  to  a  day's  heart- 
fishing?  or  a  gallop  on  a  Flying  Dutchman  to 
overtaking  a  flying  Lorraine  ?  But  I  beg  pardon  ; 
I  am  breaking  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel — if, 
indeed,  such  butterflies  can  be  caught  to  break 
them." 

''  Mr.  Bligh  ! "  and  her  lips  grew  white  with 
compression  and  scorn,  that  was  not  altogether 
scorn.  "  You  have  had  great  experience  of  sym- 
pathy and  so  forth,  it  seems.  It  has  been  very 
freely  given  to  you  doubtless,  and  so  3^ou  judge 
unfairly  of  one  who  will  never  offer  it  too  late — 
never  at  all  as  mere  barter.  Darby  may  say, 
'  dear  Joan,'  and  Joan  may  think  it  necessary 
to  reply  *  poor  Darby' ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to 
pity  M.   Minot :  I  should  have  thought  he  would 
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resent  what  you  call  sympathy.     Why,  even  Mr. 
Lorraine  is  wiser  than  this." 

"  Indeed  !  well,  perhaps   so." 

"  I  wish  you  would  understand  me,"  she  said, 
and  all  the  fierceness  left  her  face.  ^^  One  wants 
yoke-fellows  *in  all  enterprise  of  noble  ends,' 
not  sympathy." 

"  The  '  noble  ends '  being  to  lead  a  life  as  nearly 
savage  as  is  consistent  with  modern  accomplish- 
ments." 

"  I  have  not  found  the  right  ^  ends '  yet,  and 
I  don't  think  you  have  either,  and  I  don't  think 
you  have  even  found  the  right  beginning,  or 
you  would  not  preach  the  advantages  of  sym- 
pathy— a  medicine  little  wanted  by  any  but 
moribund  folk." 

"  You  are  a  '  noble  savage '  or  rather  you  ought 
to  belong  to  a  rookery — they  thrust  out  all  who 
suffer." 

"Do  you  think  me  detestable,  Mr.  Bligh, 
in  truth  ?"  and  she  turned  and  looked  at  me. 

"In  truth  I  know  not  what  you  are,  nor  do 
you  know  yourself,  yet." 
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She  remained  silent  for  some  time.  When  I 
assisted  her  to  dismount,  her  voice  was  low  and 
sweet — her  manner  gentle  as  I  had  never  known  it. 

Next  day  we  travelled  together  as  far  as 
Tours.  My  mother  was  to  get  out  there ;  the 
Smiths  w^ent  on  to  Paris,  w^here  they  w^ere  to 
stay  a  few^  days  on  their  way  to  Emston.  I 
saw  my  mother  comfortably  settled:  Dr.  and 
Lady  Joanna  Hughes  had  made  all  previous 
arrangements.  They  welcomed  us  most  cordially. 
I  was  restless  near  them,  however,  expecting  some 
rough  allusions  to  old  times;  but  I  w^as  saved 
that.  Dr.  Hughes  had  so  much  to  say  to  my 
mother  of  the  last  new  books  and  the  last  new 
schisms,  and  Lady  Joanna  was  so  enthusiastic 
about  the  cathedral  of  St.  Gatien,  its  desecration 
by  modern  Romanism,  and  all  that,  I  did  not 
even  need  to  attend  to  the  pleasant  buzz  of 
well-bred  voices  in  the  cosy  room.  Ulrica 
had  been  so  gentle,  so  femininely  graceful, 
ever  since  our  somewhat  stormy  talk,  that 
I  felt  half-sorry  for  my  attack  on  her.  I 
was   extremely  curious,   besides,  about   her  real 
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self,  had  she  no  feeling — or  an  undiscovered  mine 
of  it  ?      Was   she,   what   she  sometimes   seemed, 
scornful    and    cold — or    only  intense   in  will   and 
what  she  called  strong-lifed '?     I  knew  from  my 
mother   of  at   least   six   rejected  addresses   from 
men    of    all    sorts;    was    she   only   nncaught   or 
really  uncatchable  ?    In   short,  I  was  thoroughly 
puzzled ;  and  when  I  had  come  to  several  conclu- 
sions,  very  different   from   each   other,   I   found 
how  much  I  missed  her  presence ;   how  much  I 
wanted   to   discover   the   hitherto   unfound    clue 
to  her  nature :  I  believed  I  could  sound  its  depths ; 
I   determined   I   would,    with    whatever     result. 
It  had  become  a  chase  to  me:    I  was    ready  to 
stake   all   sooner   than  fail.     I  was  not  the  least 
carried  away  by   excitement:    I   calculated   what 
snare  would  best  secure  my  panther ;  that  found, 
I  would  surely  set  it;    as   for   the  afterwards,  I 
never   thought   much   now   of    my   future — and 
for  hers  ?     Oh,  all  finds  its  level.     I  had  grown 
cruel  in  my  year  of  solitude — utter  solitude,  away 
from  all  existences  Divine  or  animal.     I  invented 
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some  business  in  Paris,  and  left  by  an  early  train 
next  morning. 

In  the  afternoon  I  called  at  the  hotel  where 
they  were  staying.  Lorraine  was  before  me, 
having  apparently  forsaken  Berthe  au  grand  pied 
for  Ulrica  a  la  grande  cassette.  Besides  him, 
Mr.  Hilary  Stoughty,  my  old  Pan  acquaintance, 
now  a  Guardsman,  was  in  the  room.  So  my 
panther  was  in  the  toils.  Yet  no  one  should 
tame  her  but  me,  I  resolved. 

You  see,  reader,  there  was  no  true  affection 
in  my  pursuit,  so  I  was  not  diffident :  in  this  I 
had  some  advantage  over  Mr.  Lorraine,  who 
carried  about  with  him  some  sentiment,  just 
enough  to  seem  warm-hearted,  or  he  would  not 
have  pleased  so  generally.  Hilary  Stoughty  was, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  "  up  a  tree,"  which 
means,  I  imagine,  that  love  with  him  was  at  its 
greatest  height.  He  had  met  Miss  Smith  the 
year  before  in  England,  and  had  seen  no  one 
since  with  half  so  much  "  pluck  and  all  that." 
His   first    love,   the   intellectual    Miss   Anty   de 
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Luge,  was  certainly  as  different  from  his  present 
object  as  a  megatherium  from  an  antelope,  but 
not  more  different  was  this  from  that  Hilary. 
He  has  been  unfortunate  since,  poor  Hilary. 
Miss  Smith  refused  him  subsequently  with  small 
ado,  and  he  took  to  bibulous  consolations,  and 
neglected  his  shirt  fronts  and  waistcoat  buttons, 
and  with  their  glory  his  self-respect  departed, 
notwithstanding  the  dignities  of  Lady  Helena 
Fitzurse,  an  elderly  and  bony  person  who  married 
him,  and  has  money  besides  her  name,  with  which 
she  rather  snubs  poor  Hilary.  Mrs.  Smith  was 
glad  to  see  me;  she  had  taken  me  up  since  I 
had  "  grown  like  other  people : "  Ulrica,  too, 
listened  for  my  answer  with  interest,  when  her 
mother  asked  me  to  go  with  them  to  hear  a  new 
Edgardo  in  Lucia  that  night. 

"  Ulrica  is  anxious  about  it,  but  it  is  an  effort 
for  me,"  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

I  wondered  what  the  effort  was,  until  I  remem- 
bered that  the  annivei'sary  of  Mr.  Smith's  death 
was  not  long  past.  Of  course  I  promised  to 
accompany  her  in  her  exertion. 

K  2 
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The  cast  of  the  opera  was  evenly  good ;  there 
were  no  singmg  stars,  but  the  acting  was  excel- 
lent. It  was  more  a  musical  drama  than  a 
musical  miracle.  Edgardo  had  legs  and  arms 
as  well  as  a  throat — Lucia  had  more  Lucy  in 
her  than  usual.  Lorraine  was  very  agreeable 
between  the  points  of  interest,  and  reduced  me 
to  unamiable  stupidity  by  his  judicious  criticism, 
his  judicious  praise,  his  judicious  originality,  his 
equally  judicious  conventionalism.  I  could  have 
done  any  insanity  for  the  sake  of  a  little  healthy 
injudiciousness.  We  were  all  listening  to  the 
duet  that  finishes  the  first  act,  when  a  lady  and 
gentleman  came  into  a  box  nearly  opposite  to 
ours. 

"  I  remember  the  face,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  who 
was  indifferent  to  the  opera.  "  Who  is  it,  Rica  ? 
Do  you  know,  Mr.  Lorraine  ? " 

"  I  wish  I  did  ;  it  is  sufficiently  attractive." 

"  She  is  a  friend  of  Lady  Joanna  Hughes  ; 
Mrs.  Newton,  I  think,  is  the  name,"  answered 
Ulrica. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

"  II  est  des  niiits  d'orage  ou  le  flot  des  idees 
Comme  une  fleuve  trop  plein  aux  ondes  debordees 
Eoule  avec  trop  de  pente  et  trop  d'emportement 
Pour  que  notre  ame  meme  en  ait  le  sentiment," 

Laiviaetine. 

I  DREW  back  involuntarily,  for  it  was  indeed 
Eleanor  Newton,  Sylvia's  friend.  A  hundred 
memories  swarmed  with  the  thought;  but  I 
beat  them  down,  as  if  they  were  harmful ; 
and,  leaning  a  little  nearer  to  Ulrica,  I  set 
myself  wilfully  to  admire  her,  taking  pains  to 
think  how  soft  and  radiant  was  her  perfumed 
hair,  that  rippled  down  on  perfect  shoulders 
half-hidden  in  her  evening-cloak.  But  for  all 
her  charm,  my  eyes  wandered  across  the  theatre. 
My  fellow-traveller  of  the  summer,  Grasmere, 
the  poet — after  the  manner  of  poets,  who  "  grieve 
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because  it  rhymes  to  summer  eve" — was  sitting 
next  Mrs.  Newton.  His  opera-glass  rested  on 
me ;  he  turned  and  answered  some  question — I 
knew  that  I  was  recognised. 

I  went  round  between  the  acts,  to  claim  the 
new  acquaintance.  After  all,  why  not  ?  a  boyish 
disappointment  must  not  come  between  me 
and  any  charming  person.  What  a  fool  I 
was  I 

I  interrupted  Grasmere  in  either  an  epic  or 
epigram;  but  he  welcomed  me  lyrically,  and 
left  his  vacant  seat  dramatically.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  wore  his  poethood  on  his  sleeve, 
and  the  more  daws  pecked  the  better  he  was 
pleased.  The  time  had  gone  by  for  Keatses 
and  Chattertons,  he  said.  The  cycle  of  Elizabeth 
was  dawning  again :  why  should  not  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  talk  in  Arcadian  fashion,  and  have  a 
comfortable  success? 

I  took  his  place  next  Mrs.  Newton,  and  began 
to  chatter  my  fastest.  There  was  no  need  for 
dread  on  my  part ;  she  had  scarcely  seen  Sylvia 
since,  and  knew  nothing  of  her  inner  life.     But 
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still  I  felt  an  almost  unbearable  change  from 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  Mrs.  Smith's  box  to 
that  in  which  I  now  was.  Mrs.  Newton's  voice, 
her  expression,  her  tone  of  thought,  were  full 
of  reminiscence.  So  English,  so  gentle,  and 
womanly;  with  no  cant  of  "earnestness,"  yet 
earnest;  with  so  much  restfulness,  that  yet  was 
not  commonplace. 

She  asked  many  questions  hard  for  me  to 
answer;  but  I  rattled  on,  adopting  Lorraine's, 
Grasmere's,  any  one's  experiences,  to  avoid  my 
own.  She  grew  less  cordial  as  I  talked,  and 
transferred  me,  with  a  disappointed  air,  to 
Mr.  Newton.  He,  with  true  masculine  want 
of  perception,  would  talk  of  Miss  Godwin,  as 
if  she  were  my  sister,  telling  me  that  he 
hoped  she  would  not  remain  obdurate  to  Mr. 
Danby's  devotion ;  that  she  looked  ill  and 
seemed  out  of  spirits,  doubtless  on  account  of 
the  opposition  her  father  made  to  her  marriage, 
which  could  not  last,  however,  as  Mr.  Danby 
was  such  a  good  fellow,  and  excellent  parti. 
"  Glynne^  Eleanor's  brother,  is  curate  at  West- 
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cote  now/'  added  Mr.  Newton,  "  he  sometimes 
mentions  Miss  Godwin.  In  his  last  letter  he 
said  she  seemed  a  good  deal  out  of  health.  She 
will  not  visit  us  ;  which  Eleanor  regrets." 

In  short,  he  said  nearly  everything  hardest 
for  me  to  listen  to,  as  a  man  with  a  hobby  is 
sure  to    do. 

"  Out  of  health  ? "  I  looked  at  Ulrica  opposite. 
^^  One  cannot  always  judge  by  appearances,"  I 
observed ;  "  gaiety  is  not  always  happiness." 

I  said  something  of  my  duties,  as  Mrs.  Smith's 
aide,  and  rose  to  go,  when  Mrs.  Newton  said 
very  kindly : 

"  We  must  renew  our  old  acqnaintance  on 
English  soil,  Mr.  Bligh." 

"  I  mean  to  be  at  home  in  a  fortnight,"  added 
her  husband.  "  When  you  are  in  our  neighbour- 
hood be  sure  to  look  us  up.  We  '11  find  some 
one  to  save  us  from  being  a  trio,  if  Miss  God- 
win won't ;  but  I  dare  say  this  time, — eh  ?  " 

"Miss  Smith  is  certainly  beautiful,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Newton,  apropos  de  bottes.  She  was  right ; 
*^  Se  tradirmi  tu  potrai "   was   being   sung,   and 
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Ulrica  leant  forward,  absorbed  in  the  fierce 
vehement  music. 

I  met  Grasmere  in  the  lobby. 

"  So  glad  to  see  you,  Bligh  ;  and  look  here,  you 
must  come  with  me  to  De  Levis's  to-night.  You 
remember  him  ?  we  are  to  have  Aurora  Gazelli, 
and  Rosaura,  and  this  new  Edgardo,  Laroche,  and 
little  Ponsard  and  Octave  de  Beaumont." 

"  I  'm  not  sure ;  I  must  see  Mrs.  Smith  home. 
Don't  expect  me." 

"  Mon  cher,  there  will  be  no  expectation  among 
us.  It  will  be  completion.  I  wanted  Lorraine 
to  come,  but  he 's  turning  Benedict.  I  don't 
wonder.  Miss  Smith  is  divine,  and  his  income 
slightly  worn.     Au  re  voir." 

Meantime  Lorraine  had  left  Ulrica  to  her  pre- 
occupations— he  never  played  against  his  luck ; 
but  I  was  not  in  a  mood  for  silence,  nor  yet  for 
trivialities,  though  I  tried  hard  to  adhere  to  them. 

Miss  Smith  evidently  wished  to  listen  to 
the  last  act ;  but  I  set  myself  against  its  foolish 
scenes  of  despair  and  constancy,  and  I  would 
not   let   her   attend   to  them.     She   looked  once 
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at  me,  to  understand  my  interruptions,  but  not 
again.  She  said,  "  Hush,"  once,  but  towards 
the  end  she  listened  more  to  me  than  to  the 
music,  even  of  the  final  song. 

'^  Mr.  Bligh,  ought  we  not  to  go  ?  Rica,  my 
dear," — interrupted  Mrs.  Smith  before  we  either 
of  us  moved ;  yet  the  curtain  had  fallen — Edgardo 
had  bowed  for  the  last  time. 

Ulrica  leant  on  me  tremulously ;  her  face  was 
pale  in  the  glare  of  the  lamps.  Lorraine  took 
charge  of  Mrs.  Smith.  He  looked  annoyed, 
I  was  not  sorry. 

"  Gaston,  we  have  room  for  you :  your  hotel 
is  near  ours,  the  carriage  can  leave  you  there, 
after  we  have  done  with  it." 

Ulrica's  eyes  looked  for  me  to  obey.  I  got 
in,  and  by  the  shoplights  as  we  drove,  I  saw 
that  she  was  impatiently  destroying  the  flowers  in 
her  bouquet.  Her  brow  was  a  little  drawn  over 
her  shut  eyes,  whether  from  pain  or  not  I  could 
not  tell.     I  did  not  inquire — I  did  not  look  again. 

"  We  start  early  to-morrow,  Gaston,  and 
shall  probably    not   see   you  again,      I   have   a 
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small  parcel  for  your  mother;  will  you  come 
in,  and  I  will  give  it  to  you.  Damper  will  not 
be  ten  minutes  getting  it  ready." 

But  Damper,  the  maid,  was  not  at  hand,  and 
Mrs.  Smith  went  herself  to  get  her  commission 
for  me  ready. 

Ulrica  stood  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece ; 
there  was  a  pause — I  spoke  some  hurried  feverish 
words.  She  remained  silent,  but  I  saw  that  they 
did  not  fall  on  indifferent  ears,  by  the  flitting 
lights  ia  her  eyes,  and  her  white  cheeks. 

She  loved  me.  Yet  she  loved  unlovingly.  The 
consciousness  thrilled  through  me;  I  felt  as  if 
I  drank  poison  too  sweet  to  live  without,  but  even 
while  I  drank  it,  it  gave  unbearable  pain.  She 
repelled  and  fascinated  me  at  once. 

It  was  no  hour  for  explanations;  so,  after  listen- 
ing to  some  little  understood  directions  from  Mrs. 
Smith,  I  hurried  from  the  hotel  as  if  a  spectre 
followed  me. 

I  met  Lorraine  at  the  door  of  my  hotel,  where 
I  went  to  order  Parker  to  be  ready  to  start  for 
England  on  the  following  morning. 
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"  Nothing  amiss,  I  hope,  Bligh  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Amiss  ?  of  course  not.  I  am  going  on  to  De 
Levis's,  are  you?" 

"  Oh,  are  you.     No,  I  'm  too  good  a  boy." 

I  gladly  joined  the  noisy  symposiac.  I  gave 
myself  up  entirely,  and  was  whirled  along  in 
the  storm  of  wit  and  music  that  probably  would 
not  have  seemed  either  without  the  entrain  of  the 
occasion,  but  with  that  appeared  Parnassian.  Pre- 
sently, however,  Grasmere  and  Octave  de  Beau- 
mont grew  quarrelsome  about  a  point  at  billiards. 

It  was  the  only  game  of  skill  in  which  I  took 
much  interest,  and  both  appealed  to  my  decision. 
I  was  in  favour  of  Grasmere,  and  said  De  Beau- 
mont's stroke  was  impossible.  Meantime  our 
discussion  bored  Mesdames  Gazelli  and  Rosaura, 
who  rose  to  go.  We  adjoined  to  a  public  billiard- 
room  to  decide  our  dispute. 

I  backed  Grasmere  largely  for  me  who  seldom 
betted,  and  won :  De  Beaumont  missed  his  point 
five  times  successively.  He  grew  hot,  and  offered 
me  long  odds  rather  contemptuously,  if  I  would 
play  a  match. 
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"  To-night,  then :  for  I  start  to-morrow  morn- 
ing for  England." 

"  To-night,  and  all  night,  if  you  choose." 

To-night  and  all  night  it  was.  All  the  loiterers, 
even  Grasmere,  went  away  one  by  one.  The  sleepy 
marker,  De  Beamnont,  and  I,  alone  remained. 
He  lost  match  after  match.  I  was  content  to 
play  on,  for  I  feared  solitude,  and  I  recklessly  gave 
in  to  De  Beaumont's  insistencies  that  while  I  won 
he  would  not  stop. 

So  I  went  on  mechanically,  hardly  knowing 
when  one  game  was  finished  and  another  begun, 
till,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  w^e  both  missed  our 
strokes  so  often  that  the  affair  grew  ludicrous. 

The  autumn  sun  was  rising  as  we  separated. 

With  a  bad  attempt  at  cheeriness  De  Beaumont 
asked  me  to  dine  with  him  that  evening  and  finish 
our  encounter.  I  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
myself  for  this  entanglement,  but  I  could  not 
refuse.  There  is  nothing  more  painful  to  a  heart 
not  altogether  hard,  than  the  first  successful 
gambling.  I  owed  De  Beaumont  the  only  return 
I  could  make,  and  I  promised  to  play  with  him 
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as  many  more  games  as  I  had  won.  I  returned 
to  my  hotel,  and  told  Parker  he  must  un- 
pack again,  and  that  I  wished  to  dress  for  the 
day. 

"What  time  is  it?" 

*^  Quarter  past  seven,  sir." 

"  Make  haste.  I  must  be  at  the  terminus  by 
eight.     What  things  are  those  ?  Not  mine  ?" 

"  I  took  the  liberty,  sir." 

"  Go  on,  go  on ;  what  is  that  book,  a  Bible  ? " 

"  Beg  pardon,  I'm  sure,  sir — but  Mrs.  Bligh's 
maid  told  me  you  had  left  it  at  Langham  Rectory 
last  year.     I  thought  I  ought  to  put  it  up." 

I  turned  away,  and  stood  silently  at  the  window ; 
it  was  my  old  book — Clarice's  book. 

I  bid  the  driver  reach  the  terminus  in  time  to 
catch  the  tidal  train  for  Boulogne.  I  wanted 
motion,  and  to  put  a  last  look  from  Ulrica  between 
me  and  that  haunting  Bible.  I  was  in  time :  Ulrica 
looked  fevered;  there  were  dark  circles  round 
her  eyes,  and  her  hand  felt  hot  through  her  glove 
as  I  held  it  for  a  second. 

"  I  '11  follow  to-morrow,"  I  said. 
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«  You  will  not  fail  ?    Farewell !" 

Lorraine  took  the  seat  next  hers  in  the  railway 
carriage,  but  she  leant  forward  to  me  while  I  stood 
the  last  moment  at  the  door,  and  her  breath  stirred 
my  hair  when  she  said  again — 

"You  will  follow,  Gaston?" 

The  train  went  on.  I  reeled  away  like  a 
drunken  man.  One  of  the  porters  called  a  cab. 
I  bid  him  drive  me  to  my  hotel,  and  gave  him  a 
Napoleon,  pour  boire. 

"  No  need  of  change,  my  friend ;  keep  to-day  a 
holiday:  it  is  one  with  me." 

He  stared  after  me ;  I  think  my  look  belied  my 
words. 

I  would  not  return  to  my  room,  but  lounged 
about  until  Grasmere's  breakfast  hour.  Unawares 
I  found  myself  in  the  flower-market,  but  I  quickly 
left  it,  and  went  to  buy  some  ornament  for  Ulrica. 

A  shopman  showed  me  some  trinkets. 

"  Not  valuable  enough,"  I  said. 

He  went  for  his  partner,  and  together  they 
produced  a  set  of  diamonds  and  rubies. 

"  It   is   superb,"    he    remarked.     "  Few   orna- 
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ments  are  in  the  market  at  once  so  rich  and 
graceful." 

"  Yes,  very  rich  and  graceful.  What  is  the 
price?" 

"  We  shall  have  little  profit  at  ten  thousand 
francs." 

"Four  hundred  pounds  English.  Send  them 
to  me  at  half-past  six  this  evening." 

I  could  have  spent  thousands  of  pounds  on 
Ulrica ;  she  was  so  rich  and  graceful,  and  she 
loved  me  besides. 

I  said  this  to  myself  forcibly,  and  congratulated 
myself  on  the  flattering  gift  of  her  affection,  and 
wondered  at  my  good  luck,  for  no  doubt  it  was 
good  luck.  How  beautiful  she  was,  how  intense ! 
and  with  her  fortune,  I  could  do  so  much.  I 
would  make  her  very  happy ;  she  should  not  be 
out  in  open  boats  at  midnight,  but  she  should 
have  as  many  horses  as  she  liked.  Yes,  it  must 
be  new  life  to  her  to  love.  How  excited  she  was, 
and  what  a  happy  man  was  I !  I  would  follow 
her  certainly  next  day,  and  more  formally  declare 
myself.     Mrs.   Smith  would  probably  not  object. 
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or  if  she  did  Ulrica  would  still  be  sure  to  have 
her  own  way — she  always  had.  My  panther !  How 
strangely  events  succeed  each  other!  I  little 
thought  my  curiosity  about  her  heart  would  be 
so  soon  gratified  by  its  possession. 

I  pursued  this  train  of  thought  all  day,  admit- 
ting no  other.  But  I  was  little  alone ;  I  breakfasted 
with  Grasmere,  and  got  through  the  time  with 
him  and  De  Levis,  who  were  eloquent  about 
billiards  and  De  Beaumont's  obstinacy  the  night 
before. 

"  Poor  De  Beaumont !  but  he  can  afford  to 
lose — he  has  about  half  a  million  of  francs  left 
out  of  his  two  millions." 

"  Will  you  come  and  see  our  play,  De  Levis?" 

"  Of  course,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  De 
Beaumont  taken  down  a  little." 

*'  Why,  Bligh  ! "  said  Grasmere,  "  how  you  've 
come  out  our  English  champion.  Irresistible 
in  every  quarter,  eh  ?  I  fancy  you  took  advantage 
of  my  hint  at  the  theatre." 

We  dined  at  De  Beaumont's.  He  was  quiet 
and   a  little  supercilious,  which  irritated  me.     I 
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was  eager  to  beat  him  again ;  my  compunctions 
of  the  morning  vanished ;  I  was  ready  to  play 
for  any  stake. 

"  I  have  an  engagement  for  the  evening,"  he 
said,  as  we  chose  our  cues,  "  Will  you  stake  your 
winnings  of  last  night  on  one  match,  Bligh  ?  " 

"As  you  like.". 

The  game  was  a  close  one ;  but  I  won  by 
the  very  stroke  I  had  proved  **  impossible " 
the  night  before. 

"We  have  time  for  another;  double  again, 
Bligh?" 

Grasmere  would  have  stopped  me,  but  I  agreed 
quickly. 

"  Quatre  vingt  mille  c  'est  trop ! "  exclaimed 
De  Levis ;    but  the  fresh  match  had  began. 

I  had  grown  confident  in  my  play,  and 
risked  some  rash  strokes ;   this  time  I  lost. 

"Encore?"  asked  De  Beaumont. 

'^  Double  again." 

Lost  again. 

I  would  not  listen  to  De  Levis ;  Grasmere  was 
silent.     The  aifair  had  become  a  duel ;  I  resolved 
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to  win  this  final  game,  and  I  played  my  best.  The 
score  was  in  my  favour  and  I  had  a  good  chance, 
when  one  of  those  inexplicable  impulses  seized 
me  ^hich  seem  like  possession — ^whether  of  angel 
or  demon,  who  can  say  ?  I  had  an  easy  stroke 
on  the  balls,  I  tried  in  mere  bravado  an  almost 
impossible  one.      The  game  was  De  Beaumont's. 

^^  Again?" 

"  No,  enough,"  said  Grasmere.  "  Bligh,  you 
have  lost  over  twenty  thousand  pounds.  You 
shall  play  no  more  to-night." 

"  Is  it  settled  ? "  asked  De  Beaumont.  "  I  am 
an  hour  late;  but  still,  if  for  the  honour  of 
England ?" 

"  No,  no.  It  is  too  much  already,"  said  De 
Levis  seriously. 

'*  Not  so  irresistible  you  see,  Grasmere,"  I 
said,  as  he  drove  me  home  to  his  lodgings. 
Kind-hearted  fellow !  he  would  not  leave  me 
alone  to  ruminate.     I  went  with  him  readily. 

"You've  immense  pluck,  Bligh." 

"Let  me  see.  I've  lost,  how  much?  but  you 
don't  know  all  I've  gained  tliis  week." 

L  2 
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He  looked  puzzled  and  anxious. 

"My  dear  fellow,  don't  worry  yourself;  you 
see  I  don't  care." 

"  You  're  a  strange  fellow,  Bligh."  , 

"Put  me  in  a  sonnet.  The  man  who  didn't 
care  to  lose  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  last  line, 
which  should  always  be  multum  in  parvo,  can 
contain  the  reason — ^because  he  had  lost  everything 
else  first.  Let 's  talk  of  something  else.  Do  you 
know  Mrs.   Newton  well?" 

"  Yes,  a  dear  little  woman !  by  the  way,  she 
takes  no  end  of  interest  in  you." 

"  She  patronized  an  old  romance  of  mine." 

"  I  don't  think  she  admires  your  new  one. 
Ah,  I  see  now  why  twenty  thousand  is  a  drop 
in  the  ocean — and  so  much  beauty!  Lorraine 
cut  out,  and  all  settled  last  night,  Newton  told 
me.     I  congratulate  you,  mon  cher." 

"  Too  quick  by  half,  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  All  right.  Well  I  would  not  leave  too  much 
to  Lorraine :  too  many  have  played  the  uninte- 
resting role  of  victim  to  this  modern  Danaide." 

"  Grasmere,  I  beg  you  to  remember " 
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"  Mille  pardons,  I  forgot  you  were  one  of  the 
cousins.     You  know  about  De  Boville  ?  " 

"  Not  much. " 

''  Another  cousin ;  but  in  his  case  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  was  among  the  weekly  sacrifices. 
However,  at  Meldon  Towers  last  year,  he  admired 
and  she  admired,  but  it  ended  there.  Just  so : 
you  are  frantic — exactly  what  I  wanted.  A 
little  healthy  excitement;  we'll  cool  it  down 
with  a  grill,  et  cetera." 
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CHAPTER  XLIY. 

"  Thus  condemned, 
The  current  of  my  former  life  was  stemmed, 
And  to  this  arbitrary  queen  of  sense 
I  bow'd  a  tranced  vassal." — Keats. 

"  Mother,  I  know  all  you  say  is  true,  but  not 
so  true  as  that  I  have  lost  this  sum.  Will  you 
join  me  in  raising  the  money  I  require  ?  if  not,  I 
shall  lose  as  much  more  again  to  Jews — but  that  is 
no  great  matter." 

"My   dear     Gaston,  I  do   not   feel    justified." 
"  Mother,  do  you  feel  at  all?"  I  asked,  suddenly 
taking  her  hand  and  looking  into  her  eyes. 
"  I  trust  I  feel  rightly." 
"  Rightly  !  feel  kindly  for  once." 
The  colour  rose  in  her  delicate  brow. 
"  I  have  tried  to  combine  both,"  she  said  with 
dignity.  "  If  you  promise  on  your  honour,  Gaston, 
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that  you  will  not  play  again,  I  will  assist  you  in 
this." 

"  Oh,  I  '11  promise.     I  've   so  many  promises  to 
perform  that  this  may  be  added." 

My  mother  seemed  much  hurt. 

"  I  hoped,  Gaston " 

"  So  did  I  mother,"  I  interrupted ;  "  but  believe 
me  it 's  folly.  I  hoped  when  I  was  a  child  that  you 
would  love  me,  and  I  burned  your  house  down. 
I  trusted  in  Clarice  Godwin,  and  she  has  ruined 
my  life.  I  hoped  a  great  deal  in  my  time,  and  so  I 
dare  say  did  you.  Well !  we  are  both  undeceived, 
and  what  remains  ?  all  the  functions  of  life !  So 
you  will  sign  these  papers,  and  I  will  promise 
anything." 

My  mother  burst  into  tears. 

"  What  use,  now,  mother  ?  If  you  had  done  that 
when  you  dubbed  me  criminal  ten  years  ago, 
I  might  not  be  what  I  am  now — a  very  happy 
man." 

"  It  has  not  been  my  fault." 

"  No,  I  think  not — only  my  misfortune.  No 
need    to   tell  me   how   the   world   would    judge 
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between  us ;  tlie  cowardly,  reckless,  false,  '  self- 
conscious  '  boy — tlie  aimless  egotist — doing  his  duty 
in  no  state  of  life;  a  waif  drifting  weakly  on 
society ;  to  crown  all,  a  spendthrift.  Is  not  that  to 
the  life  ?  Compare  this  Cloten  with — But  no  one 
ever  painted  light ;  poor  men,  like  me,  can  only 
wonder,  and  be  dazzled  and  long,  yes  earnestly 
long  for  the  human  form  that  should  stand  in  it 
to  rest  our  weary  eyes — that  did  stand  in  it,  if 
Christianity  be  true.  Oh,  unchristian  virtue  is 
worse  than  heathen  vice." 

''  Gaston,  I  do  not  deserve  these  bitter  words : 
your  father " 

"  Let  me  hear  my  mother,  only  once,  let  me 
hear  my  mother  speak." 

"  I  may  have  been  mistaken,  but  I  have  done 
my  duty." 

"  So  be  it.  Yes,  you  have  done  your  duty,  and 
I  have  spoken  roughly." 

"  I  forgive  you.     Let  me  sign  those  papers." 

"Thanks,  mother;  and  I  forgive  the  forgiveness. 
Will  you  give  me  some  love  to  help  me  bear  the 
weight  of  it?  Some  love  before  I  go  to  England?" 
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"  You  are  unjust ;   I  always  loved  you." 

"  Yes^  true,  you  always  cared  for  me ;  I  believe 
I  am  unjust.  Your  name,  please,  where  those 
initials  are  marked  in  pencil." 

*' Farewell,  mother!  shall  you  be  glad  if  I 
marry  Miss  Smith?     It  is  very  possible." 

"  Most  thankful,  Gaston,  if  you  think  you  can 
make  each  other  happy." 

^^  We  will  care  for  each  other,  I  daresay ;  but  I 
shall  miss  the  train :    farew^ell." 

Emston  was  a  charming  villa  about  an  hour 
from  London  by  the  train.  I  transacted  the 
business  necessary  for  De  Beaumont's  payment 
with  my  solicitors,  and  hurried  from  the  London 
fogs.  So  poor  Gibson's  savings  were  disposed  of, 
and  a  fresh  mortgage  added  on  the  estate  he  had 
worked  so  hard  to  clear.  But  Emston  was  a 
charming  villa,  where  money  and  order  had  done 
what  money  and  order  could  do. 

I  was  ushered  into  a  morning  room  set  round 
with  scientific  hoards  of  "specimens,"  minerals, 
drawing-room  fossils,  coins,  bones,  feathers,  and 
lines   of   books  behind   them  mostly  of  modern 
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growth.  A  room  where  "ies/'  "isms,"  and  "logles" 
probably  danced  the  grand  galop  d'enfer  of  a  night. 

I  was  not  long  left  among  them.  A  servant 
came  to  say  Miss  Smith  was  at  home,  and 
marshalled  me  through  a  drawing-room  full  of 
art ;  brown  fragments  from  the  Tiber,  and  modern 
statuettes  far  more  pagan  than  the  antiques :  then 
through  another,  hung  with  watercolour  drawings, 
to  Ulrica's  peculiar  sitting-room. 

She  stood  waiting  for  my  entrance.  Her  lips 
were  slightly  apart  as  she  listened  for  my  footfalls. 
She  looked  as  if  she  would  have  sprung  to  meet 
me,  so  brilliantly  her  eyes  flashed,  while  she  held 
by  a  chair  as  if  it  were  some  sort  of  anchor.  She 
was  beautiful:  well,  here  was  love  for  me — happy 
man! 

I  explained  my  delay,  and  told  her  its  cause. 
She  laughed,  and  said  she  would  not  have  given 
up  to  De  Beaumont  so  soon  she  thought. 

"  You  used  to  talk  to  me  of  your  *  lair,'  Ulrica. 
This  is  a  shrine.     Is  it  all  your  own  choice  ?  " 

"  Do  you  like  it  ?  Papa  let  me  order  what  I 
wished ;  but  I  don't  let  every  one  in." 
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"  You  are  right .  too  many  would  worship 
its  divinity." 

Fastidious  luxury  was  exhausted  in  its  arrange- 
ments; yet  no  definite  objects  for  admiration 
presented  themselves  to  withdraw  attention 
from  Ulrica.  There  was  not  a  curve  that 
was  not  graceful — not  an  inharmonious  colour. 
Unseen  flowers  filled  the  air  with  fragrance,  a 
fountain  relieved  the  silence,  gossamer  curtains 
softened  the  light — ^yet  without  Ulrica  all  was 
too  neutral  to  be  perfect.  She  was  the  soul 
of  the  room ;  I  was  her  puppet,  her  slave  in  it. 
I  felt  like  one  in  opium  sleep,  and  as  if  she  was 
the  one  creation  of  my  dreams. 

Mrs.  Smith  received  my  proposals  for  Ulrica's 
hand  with  coldness.  She  would  not  entertain 
them  at  all  at  first;  afterwards  she  required 
us  to  wait,  at  least,  a  year,  to  be  spent  in  separa- 
tion. Lastly,  she  allowed  my  presence ;  but  she 
asked  some  other  friends  to  Emston.  Ulrica 
swayed  her  as  she  liked. 

Some  dream-weeks  followed.  I  gave  myself 
up  to  the  magic  of  her  presence.     We  did  not 
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speak  of  life,  past  or  to  come ;  above  all,  we  never 
criticised;  only  of  our  co-existent  selves  we 
talked,  or  of  the  present  beauty  around  us.  We 
sometimes  read  together  tlie  same  page  of  poetry, 
murmuring  Tennyson's  music,  or  letting  our 
hearts  beat  to  the  rhythm  of  some  gorgeous 
passage  in  Alexander  Smith's  "  Life  Drama." 

No  rules — no  science  in  our  life.  It  was  undu- 
lent — voluptuous  as  the  draperies  of  my  Calypso's 
shrine.     Yes,  I  believe  in  sorcery. 

Women  are  inexplicable :  there  is  only  consis- 
tency in  inconsistency  among  them.  Mrs.  Smith 
allowed  us  the  privileges  of  an  engagement,  which 
she  refused  to  acknowledge ;  we  rode  and  drove 
together,  as  Ulrica  chose.  Her  mother  often 
railed  at  the  strict  discipline  enforced  by  a 
neighbour,  who  kept  her  two  plain  daughters 
within  their  garden-walls.  Except  this  act  of 
self-accusing,  she  treated  our  companionship  as  a 
matter  of  course.  She  certainly  disliked  the 
prospect  of  her  daughter  marrying  a  half-ruined 
man  as  I  was ;  was  she  very  blind,  or  very  far- 
sighted  in  her  conduct  ?    I  cannot  tell. 
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Meantime,  I  expressed  eacli  week  my  conscious- 
ness of  trespassing  on  Mrs.  Smith's  hospitality, 
and  each  week  I  found  myself  staying  on,  on 
pretence  of  meeting  the  coming  friends  who 
never  came.  Ulrica  was  not  yet  tired  of  me. 
Christmas  drcAv  near;  of  course,  I  stayed  for 
Christmas.  Invitations  came  from  De  Boville 
for  the  fourth  of  January,  from  Mr.  and  Lady 
Hermione  Roper  for  the  ninth. 

"De  Boville  asks  me  too,"  I  said,  opening  a 
packet  of  letters  forwarded  from  my  club. 

"  You  can  stay  then,  and  go  with  us,"  observed 
Mrs.  Smith.  *^  It  will  be  a  pleasant  party,  I 
fancy.  Hermione  Roper  has  settled  it  for  Lord 
de  Boville.  She  understands  society.  There 
is  to  be  a  ball  and  plays  I  believe.  Are  you 
sorry,  Rica,  that  you  would  not  act  ?  " 

"  Lady  of  Lyons  to  Lord  de  Boville's  Claude  ? 
no,  not  very." 

"  I  fancy  you  could  act,"  I  said. 

"  If  I  felt  the  part  perhaps.  Otherwise  I  know 
I  should  be  a  mere  stick.     I  am  not  mimetic. 

"Oh,  it's  a  knack,"  said  Mrs.  Smith. 
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"  And  I  have  no  knacks,  you  know." 

*'  I  am  glad  you  would  not  act,"  I  observed, 
when  Ulrica  and  I  were  alone. 

"  Are  you  ?  why  ?  " 

"  Need  I  explain,  my  Ulrica  ?  " 

The  slightest  possible  smile  curled  her  lips ; 
she  did  not  reply.  I  hardly  thought  of  her  ex- 
pression then,  I  remember  it  well  now.  I  took 
up  Shelley's  poems  that  were  on  the  table.  "Epi- 
psychidion"  was  marked  nearly  all  through  in 
pencil. 

"  Your  marks  ?  "  T  asked. 

"  I  believe  so,"  she  replied  carelessly.  "  Lord 
de  Boville  and  I  marked  it  last  year  at  Meldon 
Towers :  read  it  for  me,  Gaston,  you  read  so 
well;  and  we  shall  be  so  bored  at  Boville,  let 
us  enjoy  the  present." 

"  Ah  you  acknowledge  we  can  enjoy  a  present?" 

"  Sometimes :  read  on,  please." 

I  said  rather  than  read  the  last  paragraphs,  and 
Ulrica  listened  in  silence  that  was  more  than 
speech. 

The  following  week  saw  us  at  Boville,  a  sub- 
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lime  house,  proudly  surveying  a  sublime  park. 
A  large  party  was  assembled  there,  under  the 
auspices  of  Lady  Hermione  Roper,  a  sister  of 
De  Boville's  father. 

I  knew  some  of  the  guests.  Lorraine  was  there, 
successful  in  shooting  and  hunting,  as  in  every- 
thing else  he  attempted,  pre-eminently  in  the 
bland  congratulation-air  he  assumed  towards  Miss 
Smith,  which  piqued  her,  I  could  detect,  through 
all  her  scorn  of  scorn. 

I  was  glad  to  meet  Lord  and  Lady  Carlingford, 

whom  I  had  seen  often  at  Rome.     She  was  the 

largest-minded   and  largest-hearted  acquaintance 

I   ever  had ;    and  her  lord  might  have   played 

Odoardo  to  her  Gildippe: 

"  amanti  e  sposi, 
Non  sarete  disgiunti  ancor  cbe  morti." 

They  deserved  to  have  lived  when  chivalry  was 
recognised  for  its  due  worth ;  when  purity  of 
heart  and  loyalty  of  thought  commanded  the 
respect  they  deserve;  before  the  phrase  of  ^^sans 
reproche  "  was  replaced  by  the  phrase  of  "  perfect 
taste,"  and  *'  sans  peur"  by.  ^*  up  to  everything." 
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But  Lady  Carlingford  reminded  me  incon- 
veniently of  the  "  banner  with  the  strange  device," 
when  I  was  falling  into  the  oblivion  of  frost- 
sleep.  I  shut  my  eyes  to  it  as  best  I  could,  and 
laughed  manfully  at  her  "romantic  views,"  and 
pleaded  the  cause  of  emotion  versus  walking  "  with 
Death  and  Morning  on  the  silver  hills ; "  of 
the  lotus-fruit  versus  her  unleavened  bread;  of 
an  enchanted  dream-land  versus  her  pilgrimage 
through  wildernesses  where  the  "  lean-headed 
eagles  yelp." 

She  was  enthusiastic  about  the  Crusades,  and 
had  been  reading  to  me  one  morning  Goffredo's 
speech  to  his  host,  in  the  second  canto  of  the 
"  Gerusalemme  Liber ata." 

"  But  we  dreamers  have  the  promised  land,"  I 
said  when  she  had  finished :  *'  what  do  we  want 
more  ?  " 

"  If  we  work,  non  morremo  inulti.  If  we 
dream — " 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  you  would  say ;  but  I  will 
dream." 

"Hard  work!     But   I   do   not  recognise  you 
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in  all  this,  Mr.  Bligh ;  at  Rome  we  agreed 
better." 

"  Perhaps  I  had  less  personality  then." 

"  I  think  not ;  yours  cannot  be  to  dream,  I 
think.  There  is  some  spell  on  you.  Last  year 
you  were  not,  it  is  true,  hopeful,  but  still  you  did 
not  deny  life." 

"  Life !  oh,  I  am  all  for  living,  only  not  toiling." 

"  Blighj  we  have  been  waiting  for  you  in  the 
billiard -room,"  interrupted  Lord  Carlingford. 
"You  are  supposed  to  know  more  about  the 
game  than  any  one  here." 

"  Because  I  have  lost  more.  You  see.  Lady 
Carlingford,  non  morremo  inulti,  we  dreamers ; 
we  arbitrate  in  billiards,  if  not  tournaments,  n^ 
invidia  avremo  ai  vivi." 

She  looked  grave,  even  sad,  as  she  said 
earnestly :  ^ 

"Believe  me,  you  are  wrong,  Mr.  Bligh;  ere 
long  you  will  I  know  acknowledge  it." 

Ulrica  and  some  other  ladies  had  joined  a  game 
of  pool.  How  exquisitely  graceful  she  looked 
among  the  others,  all  more   or  less  well-dressed, 
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good-looking,  but  still  so  different  from  lier !  you 
criticised  tliem,  you  acknowledged  Ulrica.  She 
did  not  seem  to  observe  my  entrance,  but  passing 
near  me  to  obey  an  advice  of  De  Boville's,  her 
dress  just  swept  my  hand.  I  did  not  think  more 
of  Lady  Carlingford  or  Tasso. 
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CHAPTER  XLY. 

"  What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  syren  tears 
Applying  fears  to  hopes  and  hopes  to  fears, 
Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win  ! 
What  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  committed 
Whilst  it  hath  thought  itself  so  blessed  never, 
How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fitted 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever." — Shakespeare. 

The  Liglit  of  our  i^lay,  and  succeeding  ball,  had 
come.  I  had  been  called,  at  the  last  minute,  to 
fill  a  subordinate  part  in  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons," 
the  original  cast  being  slightly  displaced.  I  did 
not,  therefore,  see  the  guests  as  they  arrived,  until 
I  was  "  on." 

I  observed  Mr.  Newton  sitting  next  Mrs.  Smith, 
and  apparently  speaking  gravely.  The  audience 
applauded  my  start  which,  I  suppose,  they  thought 
was  in  my  part.     Mr.  Newton  looked  up :   he  did 
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not  relax  his  serious  expression  as  he  glanced  at 
me. 

What  could  he  be  saying?  I  grew  nervous, 
and  half-forgot  my  next  speech.  I  took  care  to 
recruit  myself  for  the  following  scenes  by  several 
glasses  of  wine. 

The  play  went  off  well ;  and  we  actors  mingled 
with  the  gathering  groups  in  the  ball-room  as 
triumphantly  as  if  our  costumes  were  the  uniform 
of  a  corps  of  irresistible  genii.  Never  was  there 
a  more  brilliant  festivity.  Lady  Hermione  had 
exerted  herself  in  all  that  a  woman  of  taste  and 
society  can  do.  The  arrangements  were  more 
than  perfect,  and  effects  were  managed  as  if  this 
nineteenth  century  ball  were  to  rival  one  of  Mr. 
Kean's  revivals.  De  Boville  was  sublime,  but 
sublimity  sat  well  that  night  on  the  prince  of  that 
enchanted  ground.  One  did  not  perceive  the 
polish  and  charm  of  his  manner,  they  seemed  so 
part  of  his  Olympian  condescensions.  He  danced 
the  opening  Polonaise  with  Lady  Carlingford.  The 
slow  dance  suited  her  well-born  look,  though  she 
Avas  not  beautiful,  and  she  headed  the  procession 
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well.  I  thought  of  Chaucer's  "  Flower  and  Leaf," 
and  murmured  to  myself  "  Si  douce  est  la  Mar- 
guerite," as  Ulrica  and  I  passed  hand  in  hand 
among  the  world  of  fair  ladies,  she  the  fairest :  her 
golden  hair  was  wreathed  with  ivy,  and  her  cloud 
of  white  dress  was  given  tangibility  by  trailing 
festoons  of  it.  She  wore  no  ornaments,  but  a  pair 
of  thick,  barbaric  bracelets  such  as  Chriemhilde 
might  have  owned — gold  circlets  that  suited  well 
her  northern  beauty  and  little  hands. 

"  The  first  valse  is  mine,  Ulrica." 

"  I  have  promised  it  to  Lord  de  Boville." 

"  De  Boville  !     Does  he  valse  ?" 

"  With  me  he  will." 

"  Oh,  a  pas  de  Zeus,  rather  a  crushing  affair." 

"  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  charming  partner. 
I  know  no  one  at  once  so  agreeable  and-— —  But 
here  he  is.  Lady  Carlingford  does  not  valse  ;  talk 
pinnacle-talk  with  her  ;  it  tires  me,  you  know." 

"  Well,  Bligh,"  said  Grasmere,  who  had  turned 
up  in  time  to  write  our  prologue,  "  our  Danaide 
is  finishing  off  her  cousins,  as  before.  How  she 
valses!  a  star  surrounded  by  the  nebulous  lustre 
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of  tulle — De  Boville  a  mere  spot  by  which  we 
may  calculate  the  motion  :  and  the  ivy  wreaths ! 
a  Scandinavian  Moenad;  beg  pardon,  Bligh,  but 
I  can't  help  it.  Is  it  all  settled  ?  Am  I  to  wish 
you  joy?" 

I  turned  discontentedly  away ;  Ulrica  danced 
too  well  to  be  another's  partner,  there  was  some- 
thing repellant  to  me  in  those  lighted  eyes,  the 
hair  slightly  lifted  from  the  brow  in  the  whirl 
of  motion,  the  gleaming  feet  that  scarcely  touched 
the  ground  in  the  graceful  energy  of  her  reckless 
pace. 

While  I  watched  her,  the  scene  grew  hideous  to 
me,  her  face  seemed  to  mock  me  at  each  turn. 
The  music  changed  to  confused  sounds  of  cries 
and  laughter.  Mr.  Newton  touched  my  arm  in 
the  crowd,  with  some  commonplace  greeting;  he 
wished  to  speak  to  me  apart,  I  fancied,  but  before 
he  could  say  so  the  wild  valse  rhythm  ceased,  and 
Ulrica  claimed  my  arm. 

"  I  must  see  what  my  aunt  Hermione  w^ants," 
De  Boville  said  to  her,  "  or  I  would  take  you 
to  have  some  tea.     Our  valse  was  worthy  of  it."  , 
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Miss  Smith  and  I  made  our  way  silently  to  the 
supper-room. 

"  Some  artist  must  have  arranged  this  I "  ex- 
claimed Ulrica,  starting  from  her  thoughtful 
mood.  ^'  It  is  a  garden  such  as  has  not  been 
since  Paradise." 

It  seemed  so,  indeed ;  yet  the  unromantic  truth 
was  that  De  Boville  had  transformed  a  circus  in 
which,  during  frost,  his  horses  were  exercised 
into  this  Gunter  Eden.  We  entered  by  a  broad 
walk  lined  with  tropic  plants  on  which  innumer- 
able tiny  lamps  hung  like  sparkling  dew,  lighting 
up  the  dusky  fruits  that  glimmered  among  the 
more  brilliant  leaves ;  and  nets  of  trailing  para- 
sites spread  from  stem  to  stem,  darting  out  slender 
blossoms  like  little  jets  of  flame  among  them. 
Further  on  we  entered  Italian  regions,  where 
vines  and  orange  trees  hung  out  their  treasures  ; 
and  passing  them,  we  were  among  the  orchards 
of  France,  where,  by  some  gardening  legerdemain, 
peaches,  and  nectarines,  and  pears,  bore  alternate 
fruit  and  flower.  I  would  have  lingered  here, 
but  Ulrica  pressed  on  through  bosques  of  roses 
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to  English  banks  set  witli  violets  and  primroses 
on  velvet  turf  that  sloped  down  to  a  glade  fringed 
with  hyacinth,  and  anemone,  and  fern,  while 
holly  and  oak  hung  with  mistletoe  protected 
these  serfs  of  theirs.  Each  zone  was  attended 
by  its  own  natives.  First,  graceful  African  girls, 
their  sun-given  colour  set  off  by  dress  as  bright, 
yet  harmonious  in  colour,  as  the  birds  and  flowers 
of  their  clime.  Italian  faces  cast  in  antique  mould, 
with  more  room  for  passion  in  their  eyes  than 
for  cold  reason  on  their  brow,  white  as  it  gleams 
under  broad  lights  and  shades  cast  by  their 
massive  hair.  And  after  them,  and  also  in  the 
dress  of  their  country,  attend  peasants  from 
France  and  the  Rhineland,  with  faces  delicately 
coloured  as  their  fruits.  Happy  folk !  free  from 
southern  pain  of  vehemence,  or  northern  stolidity. 

"  England,  after  all ! "  I  said,  as  a  fair  child,  who 
might  have  been  Tennyson's  "  May  Queen,"  came 
towards  us  up  the  green  English  glade,  with 
strawberries  and  clouted  cream. 

"  Let  us  see  the  farther  regions,"  Ulrica  replied. 

I  know  not  how  the  illusion  was  manaoed,  but 
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we  seemed  to  pass  at  once  into  an  Arctic  scene. 
Icebergs,  among  which  pale  electric  flashes  played, 
rose  around  us,  the  sky  was  dark  above,  and 
from  it  shone,  like  keen  eyes,  unrecognised  stars. 
There  was  silence  and  desolation  everywhere; 
we  did  not  know  our  mother  earth  in  this  livid 
death.  High,  shoreless  cliffs  of  ice  seemed  to 
rise  straight  before  us ;  far  inland  a  long  line  of 
volcanoes  cast  a  light,  crimson  as  blood,  on  the 
pale  foreground  and  on  the  empty  heavens  above 
them — empty  and  black  with  space. 

I  turned  away,  but  Ulrica  gazed  on  at  the 
perfect  illusion. 

"  It  represents  the  mysterious  southern  land 
discovered  lately,  let  us  return  to  life,"  I  asked. 

"  I  like  it;  it  is  so  strange." 

"  You  only  care  for  novelty,  Ulrica,  I  think. 
It  is  a  desolate  scene :  '  out  of  space,  out  of  time.' 
I  dare  say  somewhere  in  its  confines  we  may  find 
ice  and  fire  imder  better  control." 

"  I  like  them  uncontrolled." 

"  You  are  singular,  we  are  nearly  alone ;  others 
like  the  southern  fruits  and  flowers  better." 
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"  Tins  is  extreme  South.  There  is  a  charm 
in  extremes." 

^^  Come,  dear  Ulrica,  this  is  pinnacle-talk, 
if  you  like,  and  about  icebergs  too.  Come  and 
have  some  tea;  our  valse  will  begin  after  this 
dance.  See,  here  is  a  crystal  grotto,  and  a 
troop  of  Valkyrs  supplying  the  wants  of  degen- 
erate Teutons.  Do  you  care  for  zoophytes 
and  sea-weed,  here  is  a  bit  of  Devonshire  coast 
in  a  tank." 

"Too  many  human  zoophytes  already.  I 
don't  like  the  race.  Thanks  for  the  Russian  tea, 
and  English  cream.  Shall  we  valse  ?  I  like 
those  volcanoes.  I  wish  I  could  act  Empedocles, 
in  Mr.  Arnold's  poem,  and  come  out  again  to 
valse.  Hark !  the  ^  Bird  of  Paradise  Valses,' 
the  best  in  the  world,  a  new  climax  every  few 
bars,  to  be  passed  full  speed.  Life  is  something 
like  that  valse,  Mr.  Bligh.  Now,  shall  we 
'whirl  and  flee?'" 

We  reached  a  clear  space  as  she  spoke.  I 
had  never  danced  with  her  before. 

Rhythm  of  music,  rhythm    of   dance,    melted 
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into  one  perfect  act;  and  yet  not  an  act;  but 
a  reception  of  influences,  at  once  too  subtle 
and  too  powerful  to  analyse.  Life  seemed  quick- 
ened in  us,  yet  absorbed  to  complete  egotism. 
The  world  without  grew  dim  in  the  flash  of 
the  moment.  I  cannot  say  I  loved  Ulrica,  yet 
her  being  caught  mine  up,  till  I  had  no  life 
but  hers. 

The  music  ceased;  I  led  her  again  to  the 
garden,  away  from  the  crowd  that  would  assert 
itself.  I  led  her,  and  she  followed  passive. 
Much  I  said  with  power ;  I  did  not  plead,  I 
said  mad  words,  if  insanity  be  possession  by 
an  uncontrollable  spirit.  Ulrica  listened:  the 
panther  was  tamed,  and  she  received  my  words 
as  meekly  as  a  child  might.  I  stayed  for 
some  answer.  She  clasped  her  left  hand  on 
her  right,  which  rested  on  my  arm,  and  leant 
on  me. 

The  scene  changed  suddenly  as  before.  The 
dusky  turbaned  Africans  —  the  Italian  faces, 
strong  for  love,  or  hate — seemed  to  crowd  round 
nie.     The  very  flowers  stared  at  me  with  mocking 
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gestures.  I  could  have  shaken  the  white  hand 
from  my  arm  as  if  it  were  a  twining  asp. 

**  Rica,  Lord  Carlingford  is  looking  for  you, 
for  this  next  quadrille,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  who 
with  him,  was  close  behind  us.  I  turned  short 
round  on  Mr  Newton. 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  Antarctic  regions, 
Miss  Smith  ?  "  Lord  Carlingford  asked.  "  Rather 
a  mad  artist  painted  them." 

"  They  are  wonderfully  done,  and  cool  one 
at  once,  by  association." 

"  I  don't  think  they  cool  one,  not  the  volcano 
picture  at  least." 

"  Well,  they  send  one  back  to  where  the 
oranges  glow ;  yet  I  think  I  should  like  to 
hunt  the  great  white  whale  in  those  regions." 

"  I  thought  there  was  a  fate  against  our  meet- 
ing, my  dear  Bligh,"  said  Mr.  Newton;  very 
well  done  all  this;  but  trying  for  my  poor 
stove-children  among  others.  The  gardens  of 
England  must  have  been  ransacked." 

^'Mrs.  Newton  is  not  here?  Yes,  that  Cereus 
is  wonderful." 
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"Admirably  flowered  for  the  season.  No; 
Eleanor  was  called  away  on  a  very  different 
mission.  Your  poor  cousin,  Miss  Godwin,  wished 
for  her." 

"Sylvia!" 

"  Yes,  did  you  not  know,  I  am  sorry " 

"What  of  her,  is  she  ill?"  I  interrupted,  but 
calmly. 

"  Is  it  possible  you  had  not  heard  of  her  long 
delicacy,  this  rapid  ending?  you  used  to  be  so 
intimate  at  Westcote  ! " 

"  Ending,  Newton,  ending  ?  " 

"  I  heard  to-day  from  Eleanor  ;  I  think  I  have 
her  letter.     The  doctors  give  no  hope." 

"  Ending,  Newton,  ending  ?  "  The  words  stupi- 
fied  me ;  I  repeated  them  vaguely. 

"  Bligh,  come  to  your  room,  you  shall  hear 
all.  I  had  no  notion — perhaps  the  doctor  exag- 
gerated.    My  dear  fellow,  you  seem  so  cut  up  !  " 

We  got  away  by  a  side  door,  and  went  to  my 
room.  I  lighted  candles  leisurely,  and  with 
unusual  precision  put  by  the  matches. 

^'  Sylvia  is  dying,  then  ?  " 
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*^You  must  not  take  so  gloomy  a  view.     She 
may  recover." 

"Please  let  me  see  the  letter." 

"  Promise  to  be  calm,  resigned." 

"  Yes,  I  am  calm."  I  turned  away  a  little,  and 
read: 

"  I  thank  God,  dearest  Edward,  that  I  came, 
for  I  may  be  of  some  comfort  to  my  dying  friend 
— for  she  is  dying.  Life  has  been  too  much  for 
her,  and  she  is  worn  out.  I  never  thought 
that  one  so  young  as  she,  so  calm  and  well  a 
year  ago,  could,  without  organic  disease,  be 
reduced  as  she  is,  to  mere  '  life  in  death.'  Con- 
stant low  fever  wastes  her  strength.  Sometimes 
at  night  she  wanders  in  thought,  mistaking 
those  about  her,  and  seeming  to  live  again  in 
past  hours.  It  breaks  my  heart  to  hear  her 
so  humanly  loving,  so  divinely  good.  Her  words 
at  these  times  seem  the  words  of  an  angel.  When 
conscious,  she  lies  patient,  bearing  the  sharpest 
pain,  as  if  it  were  slight  to  her,  who  has  already 
borne  so  much.  Her  sight  and  hearing  both 
fail   her   at   times:    she   cannot  move   except   as 
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I  lift  her.  My  darling,  darling  friend !  Edward, 
I  cannot  write  of  other  things:  I  am  by  her 
side,  she  watches  me ;  but  with  dim  glazed  eyes. 
A  physical  dread  of  death  haunts  her  painfully. 
It  is  part  of  her  disease ;  but  with  all  she  is  so 
tender  and  patient. 

"  The  child  Harry  scarcely  leaves  her,  and  poor 
Colonel  Godwin's  anxiety  is  miserable  for  himself 
and  all  about  him.  He  loved  her  as  he  could ; 
but  what  a  love  I  He  will  not  believe  that  she 
is  leaving  us.  Oh,  Edward,  being  with  her,  and 
hearing  her  speak  her  inmost  thoughts  at  early 
morning,  alone  gives  me  strength  and  courage 
for  the  day  !  You  will  let  me  stay  with  her  to 
the  end  ?  If  you  chance  to  meet  Mr.  Bligh,  and 
that  he  can  leave  his  present  engagements,  tell 
him  some  of  this ;  I  think  he  cannot  know  the 
truth.  My  darling  has  charged  me  with  a 
packet  for  him.  My  husband,  let  us  love  one 
another  while  there  is  time;  my  friend  has 
perished  for  want  of  love — yet  I  am  wrong, 
she  is  but  cauo;ht  to  the  Central  heart.  God 
bless  you,  Edward.  "Your  Eleanor."  , 
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The  dance-music  came  eddying  through  ■  the 
silent  room  as  some  passage-door  was  opened. 
The  tune  took  hold  of  me,  and  pursued  me 
through  the  wild  winter  night,  as  I  drove  from 
Boville  to  catch  a  train  on  a  branch  line  some 
ten  miles  off, — through  the  wild  night  like  an 
avenging  spirit.  Faster  still  I  drove,  and  faster 
still  the  brass  throats  poured  their  voices  after 
me.  The  horse-hoofs  rang  in  time,  the  trees 
seemed  to  bend  before  their  breath,  and  sway 
in  cadence.  Only  a  pale  white  planet  before 
•me  eyed  me  steadfastly — a  pale  white  planet 
sinking  in  the  west,  dim  among  shadowy  banks 
of  cloud,  yet  still  the  largest  star  in  all  the 
heavens  ;  the  only  one  that  did  not  shoot  its  cold, 
keen  arrows  at  me. 

All  silent,  but  the  night  that  groaned  before 
the  wind,  and  the  wild,  haunting  music.  It 
was  not  real  sound,  for  I  heard  through  it  each 
far-off  noise  of  life,  the  bark  of  dogs  that  answered 
one  another  from  the  farms,  or  the  quivering 
rush  of  the  night-train  on  the  great  line  near 
Boville. 
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The  pale  white  star  kept  sinking  through  the 
trees,  or  I  fancied  so,  as  I  drove  through  a  wood. 
Thank  God,  an  open  view  again — my  star  still 
there. 

"  This  way,  sir,  the  train  is  coming  up,"  said 
the  groom  who  had  come  with  me.  "  Ten  miles  in 
fifty  minutes,  and  a  dark  night  too." 

"  Yes,  a  dark  night.  You  had  better  wait  till 
morning  to  return." 

"Will  you  be  here  then,  sir?" 

"  Then !  No,  my  good  fellow ;  but  be  careful  of 
the  horse." 

I  think  we  do  all  things  with  greater  order  at 
such  times  than  in  our  daily  life.  The  mind  re- 
volves round  trifles,  while  the  heart  is  paralysed. 

I  stared  out  of  the  railway-carriage  windows  at 
the  undulating  lines  of  wood  and  down. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  a  fellow-traveller,  "  is  any- 
thing wrong  ?     Wheels  right?" 

"  Very  right ;  they  do  their  duty  well.  Seldom 
on  fire  ?  " 

"  Never,  sir.     It  is  a  well  managed  line." 

The    fiery   smoke  drove   by   the   windows.      I 
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could  not  see  beyond  it,  so  I  watched  it,  and 
thought  a  good  deal  of  the  probable  weight  of  it, 
the  probable  speed  of  the  wind. 

"  Step  into  my  room,  sir,"  said  the  Watgate 
station-master,  "there  are  no  flys  at  this  hour,  not 
till  seven  o'clock.  A  bad  fire ;  but  it  will  soon 
kindle." 

"  Thanks,  I  must  go  on  at  once." 

"What,  walk,  sir?" 

"  Miss  Godwin  is  dying,  so  I  must,  you  see." 

The  man  stared  hard  at  me. 

"  Sir,  be  advised "  he  began,  but  I  went 

out  before  he  could  give  his  kindly  meant 
advice. 

By  the  tall  hedgerows ;  by  the  damp  palings ; 
up  the  hill  where  my  childish  soul  first  felt 
infinity.  Along  the  dim  grey  road  between  the 
young  woods,  jagged  and  sharp  outlined,  as  young 
minds;  down  the  hill  where  Puck  had  fallen, 
and  the  pale  foreign  lady  and  dark-eyed  womanly 
girl  first  met  me. 

I  could  not  waken  the  gate-keeper,  so  I  climbed 
the  park-fence,  and  slid  down   among  the  thick 
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dead  leaves  within  it.  Morning  was  soaking 
through  the  night,  but  I  could  plainly  see  the 
light  in  the  southern  room. 

"Oh,  my  God,  my  God!" 

I  would  not  ring  or  ask  admittance ;  I  threw 
myself  on  the  door-steps,  low,  lower  still.  I  could 
not  pray ;  I  only  pressed  my  brow,  my  lips, 
upon  the  threshold  whence  she  would  soon  pass 
out. 

The  wind  fell,  and  dawn  came  with  all  its 
winter  glitter.  The  light  in  the  southern  room 
was  extinguished,  and  I  heard  a  window  opened. 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

"  When  we  meet  shall  we  not  sing  the  old  songs  above 
To  grander  music  ?    Sweet,  one  kiss.     0  blest  it  is  to  die 
like  this ! 

'*  To  lapse  from  being  without  pain :  your  hand  in  mine,  on 
mine  your  heart; 
The  unshaken  faith  to  meet  again  that  sheaths  the  pang 
with  which  we  part. 

" '  In  the  Lord  they  sleep ' 
You  know  the  words  the  Scripture  saith — '  0  light,  O  glory  ! 
is  this  death  ? ' " — Owen  Meredith. 

I  HOSE  and  sought  entrance  ;  a  housemaid  came,  a 
stranger  to  me.  Her  eyes  were  heavy  with  tears, 
and  watching;  she  let  me  in  at  once,  and  did 
not  ask  my  business,  but  said — 

*'  Worse,  sir,  till  last  night ;  «  easier  this 
morning — but  here  is  Mrs.  Newton." 

''  Mr.  Bligh,  at  last !  she  has  watched  for  you 
all  night." 

"  She  will  receive  me,  then  ?  " 
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"  She  waits  for  you.  But  stay,  not  just  now : 
her  father  resents  the  past — unjustly ;  but  you  had 
better  not  meet  him  in  her  room." 

"Neither  father  nor  mother  shall  separate  me 
from  her  again,"  I  said ;  and  Mrs.  Newton,  without 
answer,  led  me  to  the  room. 

I  went  in  noiselessly,  yet  her  wan  hands  were 
stretched  out  to  me ;  her  glazed  eyes  watched 
me  enter,  as  if  they  had  watched  for  hours. 

Her  father  turned  in  his  monotonous  walk 
to  and  fro,  and  signed  to  me  to  come  no  further, 
with  an  angry  gesture.  I  did  not  heed  him. 
There  was  for  me  but  Sylvia  in  that  awful  pre- 
sence of  Death.  Death  incarnate  in  her  while 
yet  she  had  not  altogether  gone  from  me. 

Death  incarnate  in  my  Sylvia — my  Sylvia !  Oh, 
solemn  moment  when  first  we  know  our  dearest 
is  to  die,  to  be  buried  out  of  our  sight.  Solemn 
moment,  when  we  hear  our  dearest  summoned 
hence  whither  we  know  not — our  dearest,  our 
best  part  of  life  rent  away  from  us,  and  we  may 
not  follow  through  the  dark. 

I  looked  on  her,  and  knew  she  must  soon  die. 
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Her  brow  was  flushed,  but  there  was  no  flattering 
hectic  on  her  fallen  cheek — no  lustrous  deception 
in  her  dim  sunken  eyes.  I  took  her  hand  and 
bore  our  doom.  I  bent  down  to  kiss  her  dry  lips, 
and  strength  to  endure  the  anguish  was  given  me. 
I  felt  my  life  had  been  but  a  nightmare,  since 
I  had  last  parted  with  her,  and  now  this  re- 
union  ! 

Colonel  Godwin  had  left  the  room,  and  Mrs. 
Newton  sat  apart.  I  knelt  by  the  sofa  near  the 
window,  on  which  Sylvia  lay  that  she  might 
catch  the  earliest  light.  Her  hand,  so  thin  and 
light,  rested  on  my  bowed  head.  What  was  I, 
that  she  should  bless  me  ?  I  waited  for  her  voice, 
so  faint  yet  clear,  as  if  from  far,  yet  close  at 
hand — ever  near  from  that  hour. 

"  You  are  kind  to  come,  dear  Gaston.  I 
thought  we  should  not  meet  again ;  but  you  are 
very  kind." 

«  Kind,  Sylvia  I " 

"  Can  you  stay  with  me  to  the  end  ?  I  know 
it  is  too  much  to  ask,"  she  went  on  softly,  "  but  I 
am  weak  in  sight  of  death  without  you." 
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"  Could  I  go,  unless  you  sent  me  away  ?  " 

"  I  thought,  perhaps — dear  friend,  be  calm  !  we 
have  some  thmgs  to  talk  of,  and  we  will  be  calm. 
Let  me  see  your  face ;  my  eyes  are  dimmer  now 
than  when  we  gathered  flowers  together." 

She  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  me,  then 
sighed, 

"  One  pain  still  clings  to  me,  though  all  others 
are  nearly  gone,"  she  said,  at  length.  "  I  do  not 
see  that  after  all  you  have  found  happiness,  since 
I  ruined  both  our  lives." 

"  No,  no  happiness  indeed,  no  happiness  ! " 

"  A  month  ago  my  selfish,  ignorant  heart  re- 
belled ;  but  now  I  would  that  I  could  leave  you 
possessing  all  I  could  not  be  to  you.  You  will 
read  my  journal,  Gaston,  but  I  could  not  finish  it. 
When  I  die  you  will  read  it ;  but  I  am  glad  you 
came,  that  I  might  tell  you  more." 

"  Sylvia,  my  own,  my  only  love  on  earth,  have 
pity,  don't  speak  of  life  to  me  I  " 

"  I  will,  dear  love ;  of  life  as  I  have  found  it, 
of  life  as  you  will  find  it,  in  our  ruined    past. 
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Ruined,  that  our  future  miglit  grow  upward,  till  it 
should  reach  heaven. " 

"  Future,  my  future  !  " 

"  I  spoke  as  you  do,  Gaston.  I  am  dying  now, 
but  I  know  the  hand  that  led  me,  and  the  life 
that  is  veiled  by  death." 

"  Would  God  I  could  die  too." 

"  Oh,  friend,  oh,  love,  not  so  !  By  your  pre- 
sence here,  and  this  last  touch  of  your  love  to 
strengthen  me  for  the  dark  river,  I  think  God 
hears  my  prayer,  and  we  shall  not  be  parted. 
We  shall  receive  fuller  life  together — you  on 
earth,  and  I  where  God  wills.  You  shudder ; 
what  need,  is  there  not  life  before  us  ?  " 

"  Darling,"  said  Mrs.  Newton,  coming  to  her 
side,  "  you  will  exhaust  yourself." 

"  I  must  speak,  Eleanor ;  my  time  is  short :  it 
will  comfort  him  some  day  to  know  he  forgave 
me  before  I  died.  Friend !  love !  forgive.  You 
kiss  my  brow  impatiently,  yet  there  is  much  to 
forgive.  I  prayed  I  might  restore  you  fourfold 
all  I  had  cost  you,  and  death  came — sent,  I  think. 
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in  gracious  answer.  I  know  not  wliy,  but  dawn 
seems  near  to  me  for  both  of  us." 

"  Oh,  forgive  me,  Sylvia,  forgive  me  !  I  might 
have  been  at  least  your  friend.  I  am  unworthy-^ 
faithless.  I  denied  you  in  my  heart,  and  forsook 
you — you,  the  messenger  from  God  to  me.  I 
denied  Him :  I  am  unworthy  of  your  words,  they 
crush  me.  O  God,  take  my  life — not  this  angel's !  " 

"  Friend,  live  and  love  a  little  longer  on  earth ; 
love  your  wife,  your  children.  God  bless  you  and 
them !  Love  them,  Gaston,  and  do  His  will.  I 
wished  for  your  forgiveness,  and  to  bid  you  be 
happy  in  life,  as  I  shall  be  when  this  death  is  gone 
from  me.  There  is  no  pain  now  for  me ;  leave 
your  hand  in  mine." 

She  slowly  dragged  these  words  out.  Her 
hand  lay  chill  in  mine.  Her  eyes  grew  vacant : 
my  heart  stood  still  a  second,  till  Mrs.  Newton 
spoke : 

"  She  lies  thus  in  stupor  for  hours — not  asleep, 
but  scarcely  conscious." 

The  light  gushed  through  the  open  window, 
and  time  passed  by  with  faint  songs  of  birds  that 
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looked  for  spring,  and  sounds  of  life  fell  strangely 
on  my  ear,  as  if  I  were  in  a  new  world,  and  not 
accustomed  to  its  whirl  and  motion.  I  had  a 
keener  hearing,  keener  sight,  a  strange  power  of 
reception  for  all  trivial  thoughts.  The  instinctive 
faculties  ran  riot,  while  my  heart  and  soul  had 
gone  with  hers  into  the  Shadow-land,  to  the  edge 
of  the  dark  waters  that  they  might  not  cross, 
and  well  so  for  me.  I  could  discern  no  light 
beyond.  All  dark,  and  the  white  spirit,  the  only 
point  of  light,  was  fading  from  my  side. 

My  poor  uncle  paced  the  adjoining  room  unceas- 
ingly. He  would  not  be  spoken  to,  not  even  by 
little  Harry,  who  came  and  slid  his  small  hand 
into  mine,  and  stood  on  tiptoe  to  kiss  me  gently. 

His  soft  lips  fell  like  flakes  of  snow  upon  my 
withering  heart,  and  lay  there  cold. 

Doctors  came,  and  I  was  forced  to  yield  the 
hand  I  held,  that  they  might  test  the  sinking 
pulse. 

They  whispered,  and  shook  their  heads  to 
Mrs.  Newton's  questions,  and  went.  I  knelt 
down  again  in  my  place.     The  thin  hand  grasped 
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mine  lialf-consciously,  as  infants  grasp  in  sleep. 
Why,  why  could  I  not  infuse  my  life  in  hers — 
fill  up  the  sinking  sands  ?  To  see  them  slipping 
from  my  strong  hand  thus. 

"  My  God  I "  I  only  murmured,  aghast  before 
Him.  And  night  came  on  us.  I  went  and  ate 
and  drank,  for  life  is  crueller  than  death. 

The  poor  father  still  paced  on.  I  had  pity  for 
him,  and  went  to  speak  to  him,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  hear  when  I  addressed  him,  he  shook 
the  hand  off  which  I  laid  upon  his  sleeve. 

Poor  father  I  till  the  doctors  told  him  that  day 
his  daughter  could  not  long  hold  out,  he  had 
not  acknowledged  her  danger.  He  looked 
vacantly  at  them,  and  murmured  incoherent 
thanks,  then  fell  a  pacing  up  and  down,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  rest  through  all  the 
weary  night. 

"  Let  me  watch  by  her  alone,  while  you  sleep 
awhile,"  I  said  to  Mrs.  Newton. 

"  She  dreams  before  dawn,  and  talks  wander- 
ingly.     Do  you  dread  ?" 
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"  I  cannot  suffer  more  than  from  my  own 
memory  of  what  you  call  her  dreams." 

"Her  maid  is  in  the  ante-room.  I  would  not 
leave  her  but  to  you." 

And  I  remained  alone  with  her. 

She  did  not  dream  or  wander,  but  her  con- 
sciousness returned  at  dawn.  I  lifted  my  head  at 
the  touch  of  her  hand  on  mine,  and  saw  a  light  in 
her  slow  eyes. 

She  seemed  as  if  she  would  address  me,  yet 
could  not  for  some  minutes,  then  by  degrees  a 
power  to  speak  and  hear  came  to  her  once  more. 
Those  words^ — are  they  not  too  sacred  to  write  ? 
Words  of  dying  faith  that  gave  their  pure  flame 
to  Heaven,  yet  did  not  disdain  to  feed  on  human 
love — human  love  the  chariot  of  fire  that  came 
from  above  to  take  her  hence. 

I  grieved  not.  I  rather  watched  her  upward 
flight.  Her  calm  calmed  me;  her  love  strengthened 
me;  her  obedience  made  me  gentle.  We  were 
together  at  last ;  at  last  her  pure  spirit  entered 
mine,   lighting  in  my  heart   a  trembling   spark 
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from    the    same    altar    on  which    our    life  was 
sacrificed. 

Nourish  the  smoking  flax.  Lord,  for  Thou  hast 
taken  her !     Thy  will  be  done ! 

Dawn  came ;  again  I  lifted  her  in  my  arms,  and 
carried  her  towards  the  light. 

"  Lay  me  here,  beloved,  awhile,  and  fetch  m}' 
father  and  Eleanor.  Is  her  brother  come  yet — 
my  time  is  short  to  celebrate  my  last  communion  ? 
Oh,  love,  I  thank  God  for  your  presence:  he 
knows  my  heart,  and  wills  that  you  are  here." 

*'  I  will  do  your  bidding  ;  but  you  are  stronger, 
Sylvia.     It  is  not  yet — not  yet !  " 

"  Love  is  stronger  than  life,  my  friend ;  but 
I  must  comfort  my  father,  and  receive  his  blessing 
ere  I  go,  and  my  Eleanor,  my  friend. — Leave  me, 
beloved,  and  bring'  all  who  would  bid  me  fare- 
well." 

I  fetched  her  friend,  and  went  to  do  as  she  had 
wished.  My  uncle  turned  his  haggard  eyes  on 
me,  sobbing  some  inarticulate  grief.  He  let  me  lead 
him  to  his  child's  room,  where  he  sank  moaning 
in  a  chair,  refusing  to  be  comforted.     But  Sylvia 
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beckoned  to  him,  and  bid  him  bless  her,  and 
forgive  her.  He  repeated  the  words  after  her, 
then  staggered  to  his  seat. 

Poor  father !  he  loved  her,  after  all. 

And  then  came  all  the  household,  one  by  one. 

I  could  not  staj,  and  see  her  thus  giving  alms 
of  the  last  fragments  of  her  shattered  life,  so 
crystal  pure,  so  shattered  ! 

Mr.  Glynne,  Mrs.  Newton's  brother,  who  had 
for  some  months  been  her  pastor  in  the  true  sense, 
went  in  and  stayed  awhile  alone  with  her.  When 
he  came  to  call  us  to  the  last  office,  he  was  pale, 
though  serenely  calm. 

"  All  is  ready  now,"  he  said. 

We  went  in,  one  by  one,  with  faltering  steps 
and  downcast  eyes.  All  was  ready;  we  placed 
ourselves  as  she  desired,  her  father  next  her, 
his  poor  shaking  hand  in  hers  :  thus  she  received 
her  last  communion  on  earth,  and  received  perfect 
peace ;  but  her  father  rose,  with  a  bitter  cry,  from 
his  knees,  when  the  final  blessing  was  spoken, 
and  left  us. 

"  Go  to  him,  please  ! "  she  said  to  Mr.  Glynne, 
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"  and  comfort  him.  Farewell,  good  friend  and 
teacher.  Is  Harry  here?  bring  him  to  me.  I 
must  see  him,  to  tell  mj  mother  of  him.  My 
sight  fails,  please  guide  my  hand  to  him.  .  .  . 
My  little  brother,  God  will  bless  you,  Harry, 
fear  not !  You  will  not  see  me,  darling,  any  more 
for  a  few  years,  but  God  will  be  your  guardian. 
Good-night,  Harry." 

"  It  is  not  night :  I  won't  go  from  you !  "  the 
child  sobbed  out. 

"  Hush,  Harry !  you  would  not  grieve  me 
.  .  .  ,  Eleanor,  my  dearest,  my  true,  kindest 
friend,  put  your  dear  arms  round  my  neck  and 
kiss  me.  I  cannot  see  or  hear  you  well,  but  I 
love  you,  dear,  and  thank  you :  yoiir  hot  tears  fall 
on  my  brow,  but  I  am  at  peace,  as  you  would 
have  me,  I  know,  at  last,  Eleanor,  at  last ;  friend, 
farewell !  Some  last  words  I  must  say  to  him, 
and  my  strength  is  going  ....  Lift  me  in 
your  arms  to  the  light,  beloved:  is  the  window 
open  ?  I .  think  you  speak,  but  I  cannot  hear 
your  words — only  the  birds  singing.  I  feel  the 
light,  the  setting  sunlight,  though  I  cannot  see  it. 
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.  .  .  .  Beloved,  God  is  blessing  us ;  we  are 
at  peace !  .  .  .  .  You  will  be  dutiful  to  my 
father,  and  guard  little  Harry  better  than  I  could 
.  .  .  .  Darling,  our  love  was  right;  our 
sacrifice  was  right ;  blessing  comes  on  us  like 
light.  I  go  to  meet  it.  .  ,  .  .  Love  and 
sacrifice — Christ's  life — he  leads  us  gently,  let 
us  follow.  More  light!  the  night  is  falling  fast. 
.  .  .  .  Your  heart  beats  fast,  beloved;  mine 
is  very  still.  How  cold  it  grows;  I  fear  this 
darkness.     Hold  me  closely  to  you." 

There  was  long  silence,  the  setting  sun  poured 
blood-red  light  on  all  the  scene.  Slowly  the 
broad  disk  slipped  through  the  glowing  bars  of 
the  old  elms  near  the  house.     I  shuddered. 

"  Closer  still,  it  is  so  dark  and  cold !  " 

The  sun  went  down ;  the  song  of  birds  ceased ; 
Silence  and  Night  came  on  us.  I  held  her  un- 
conscious form  in  my  arms  till  dawn.  Once 
again  her  lips  moved,  once  again  a  look  of  seeing 
in  her  eyes. 

"  The  light !  "  at  last  she  murmured ;  "  light 
and  love.     Oh,  mother ! " 
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I  leant  down  to  hear  the  faint  whispered  words  : 
a  last  long  breath  touched  my  brow  slightly  as  it 
passed — the  last  greeting,  the  last  sigh  of  human 
love.     She  was  gone. 


YOL.  IT. 
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CHAPTER  XLYII. 

"  Hast  thou  no  care  of  me  ?     Shall  I  abide 
In  this  dull  world  ?  " — Shakespeare. 

"  Mother,  mother,  up  in  heaven 
Stand  upon  the  jasper  sea, 
And  be  witness  I  have  given 
All  the  gifts  required  of  me. 
Hope  that  blessed  me,  bliss  that  crowned. 
Love  that  left  me  with  a  wound, 
Life  itself— 

"  Jesus,  victim,  comprehending 
Love's  divine  self-abnegation, 
Cleanse  my  love  in  its  self-spending 
And  absorb  the  poor  libation  ! 
Wind  my  thread  of  life  up  higher, 
Up  through  angels'  hands  of  fire, 
I  aspire  while  I  expire  !" — E.  B.  Brottning. 

She  was  gone,  and  I  was  left  with  life ;  a  chain, 
a  convict's  chain,  that  I  must  drag  through  toil- 
some ways  in  toilsome  works. 

She    was    gone  :    the   slowly   sinking,    slowly 
brightening  star   had  set,  and  all  the  earth  was 
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dark  before  me.  But  I  must  rise  and  walk  with 
uncertain  footsteps.  I  must  arise  and  walk.  She 
spoke  of  light  and  love.  With  her  I  received 
them,  and  I  could  look  with  her  to  their  source 
and  be  thankful,  but  she  was  gone;  jnght  was 
come,  and  it  stunned  me  with  its  utter  dark.  But 
I  must  stumble  on,  for  life  is  inexorable. 

I  placed  her  gently  on  the  bed,  and  gave  my 
place  to  others. 

I  think  her  father  passed  me  as  I  went  to  my 
room,  but  I  am  not  sure.  He  was  incapable  to 
give  the  necessary  orders,  they  told  me.  Mr. 
Glynne  offered  his  help,  but  I  arranged  every 
detail.  He  spoke  stirring  words  to  me  of  life, 
and  hope,  and  purer  love,  but  I  could  not  receive 
them  then,  so  I  occupied  myself  in  all  the  busi- 
ness that  was  to  be  done.  I  think  Mr.  Newton 
took  care  ot  little  Harry,  and  told  him  Sylvia 
was  gone.  I  asked  for  him,  but  he  was  sleep- 
ing in  the  exhaustion  of  his  childish  sorrow.  No 
one  could  do  much  for  the  poor  father.  He  sat 
by  her  vacant  form  as  if  not  comprehending  that 
life  had  left  it.     He  was  gentle  now,   and  touch- 
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ingly  submissive  to  the  least  request.  Mrs. 
Newton  asked  me  to  go  and  see  my  lost  one's 
sleeping  form.  So  beautiful,  so  terribly  beauti- 
ful !  I  turned,  trembling,  away  from  that  fearful 
beauty. 

"  Gone  from  me — gone  from  me  1 " 
"  Not  farther  than  you  can  follow ;  be  strong, 
you  sorrow  not  as  they  that  have  no  hope.     She 
has  left  you  these  papers.     Will  you  read  them 
now  ?  " 

*'  I  am  strong,"  I  said,  sternly,  to  Mr.  Glynne, 
who  had  spoken.  "  Give  me  the  packet.  I  will 
read  it  here;  here  where  we  watched  for  light 
together.     Leave  me  now." 

It  was  a  large  packet ;  the  inside  covering  was 
tied  with  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  sealed  with  a 
seal  I  had  given  her  in  the  old  times.  I  noted 
all  these  trifles,  and  leisurely  folded  up  the  outer 
paper,  then  I  read  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 
All  tied  together  neatly,  so  plain  to  read.  It  was 
a  sort  of  journal ;  the  first  entry  bore  date  the 
preceding  July,  but  six  months  since. 

"  I  have  been  to  the  old  lake,  and  the  flowers 
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are  out  again,  as  last  year  when  we  were  to- 
gether. Was  I  right  to  change  his  life  and 
mine,  as  I  have  done?  Was  I  right?  I  am 
tormented  in  this  donbt.  Oh,  mother,  was  I 
right?  God's  light  seems  to  have  left  me,  yet 
the  sunshine  is  on  those  happy  flowers.  I  am 
so  impatient  now;  I  cannot  control  my  temper, 
or  obey,  as  formerly.  Have  I  sacrificed  all,  his 
love  and  God's  ?  I  fear  sometimes  that  it  is 
so,  for  I  have  not  my  old  faith  in  the  ever- 
present  good.  I  rebel  against  annoyances  that 
used  to  seem  trifling.  Those  letters !  how  they 
galled  me ;  yet,  perhaps.  Lord  De  Boville  and 
Mrs.  Bligh  meant  well.  I  will  try  and  be  just ; 
but  they  do  not  understand  my  father.  I  can- 
not write  more  to-day.  How  my  head  aches, 
and  my  heart  beats — not  as  it  beat  last  year. 

"  July  30i/i. — I  made  but  a  bad  beginning  to 
my  journal  last  week ;  I  feel  stronger  to-day. 
Mr.  Danby  is  gone,  and  my  father  has  promised 
that  he  would  not  speak  again  so  bitterly  of 
Gaston.  He  does  not  know  the  truth,  and  1 
cannot  tell  liim.     Perhaps  I  ought.     I  know  not 
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how  it  is,  but  I  cannot  judge  of  riglit  and  wrong 
as  clearly  as  I  used.  Doubts  will  haunt  me 
about  almost  every  action  since  that  time.  Was 
it  wrong  to  love  ?  I  ought  to  have  avoided  him ; 
yet  wrong  or  right  I  would-  that  I  could  live 
that  time  again.  Yes,  I  would  give  up  all  sooner 
than  that  memory.  How  wicked  this  is !  but 
it  was  such  new  life.  It  so  beautified  existence ; 
so  revealed  heaven ;  so  filled  my  restless  heart 
with  all  it  needed.  I  will  think  it  was  not  wrong. 
If  I  die,  Gaston,  you  shall  see  these  papers ;  yes, 
you  shall  know  all.  How  my  set  grey  life  was 
brightened  from  the  first  by  intercourse  with  you. 
I  did  not  know  myself  before  you  came  and 
taught  me  how  ignorant  I  was  of  life ;  its  exquisite 
sufiering,  its  exquisite  delight,  its  painful  happiness, 
and  happy  pain.  My  love,  my  ownest  darling, 
I  bare  my  heart  before  you.  Before  you  came  I 
toiled  in  half-existence.  Its  best  and  worst  were 
narrow,  and,  though  I  did  not  feel  it,  my  life 
was  cramped.  I  had  imposed  a  thousand  rules 
on  myself;  I  disciplined  my  impulses,  and  did 
what    seemed  my   duties   as  best   I   could,   and 
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prayed  to  the  Christ  of  our  creeds,  in  whom  I 
faithfully  believed.  I  reaped  the  fruits  of  such 
a  life :  I  was  contented ;  some  improvement 
appeared  among  our  poor.  My  father  bore  with 
me  more  kindly,  and  trusted  me  more.  If  I 
was  not  happy,  neither  was  I  sad. 

"  I  had  read,  and  admired  much  of  what  I  read, 
I  hardly  knew  why,  but  I  admired  impartially 
whether  poetry  or  criticism,  the  history  of  man 
or  the  history  of  his  subject  world.  I  perceived 
the  wonders  of  the  supreme  Love  in  every  age, 
and  remembering  my  mother,  I  understood  them. 
Besides,  I  loved  the  beauty  and  good  I  met  in  all 
creations.  I  thought  this  was  the  highest  form  of 
human  love. 

"  I  was  often  tried ;  but  I  grew  more  self-restrain- 
ing every  day,  more  calm  in  all  I  did,  yet  not 
less  sensitive.  If  I  had  more  self-control,  I  had 
more  need  of  it ;  for  as  I  grew  old  I  found  myself 
judged  for  appearances  I  knew  not  how  to 
help. 

"I  understand  why  this  was  good  for  me.  I 
was    too   self-contained,    and   God   broke    down 
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my  best  meant  actions  in  the  sight  of  others. 
You  know  my  home — I  have  no  reserves  from 
you  now — I  should  have  grown  altogether  hard, 
but  my  mother's  love  remained  to  me,  and  kept 
a  secret  oasis  in  my  heart,  to  which  I  could 
flee  when  the  way  was  more  desert  than 
usual. 

"  I  was  sometimes  weary  and  listless,  yet  I 
had  few  aspirations,  for  I  knew  so  little  of  what 
might  be.  I  repressed  them ;  for  aspirations 
that  have  no  possible  fruition,  and  are  fed  by 
no  possible  sympathy,  are  but  a  burden. 

"  And  I  scarcely  wished  for  sympathy.  1  seldom 
met  strangers,  and  old  acquaintances  remained 
acquaintances.  You  know  my  father  confides 
his  thoughts  too  much  to  people  who  do  not 
understand  his  way  of  expressing  strongly  passing 
fancies.  I  could  not  alter  this,  or  the  impression 
often  made  on  others,  however  untrue.  I  would 
not,  if  I  could.  It  was  not  for  me  to  prove  him 
wrong. 

"  I  dwell  on  these  old  times  too  much ;  I  never 
spoke  of  them  before.  Eleanor  Newton  was  my 
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kindest  friend ;  but  I  could  not  explain  the 
springs  of  actions,  only  the  actions  themselves,  to 
the  closest  friend.     To  you  who  know  all,  I  tell  all. 

'^  August  5th, — I  find  I  write  only  to  you  in  what 
I  call  my  journal.  Beloved,  my  soul  turns  to  you 
in  every  act.  Oh,  lost  love,  shall  I  see  you  again? 
ever  again?  I  dare  not  dwell  on  your  last 
look,  I  have  wronged  you  so.  Will  you 
forgive  me  ?  Indeed  I  loved  you.  Papa  had  news 
of  you  to-day.  You  have  been  in  Italy — my 
mother's  home.  Dear  heart,  I  am  with  you  every- 
where. 

"  It  is  not  wrong  to  write  thus,  for  you  will 
not  know  till  I  am  gone,  and  then  you  will  be 
pleased,  not  grieved,  for  Death  wipes  all  the 
sorrow  of  Love  away,  only  the  pain  of  having 
been  unloved  remains.  So  you  shall  know  all, 
as  well  as  I  can  write  it. 

"You  look  ill,  they  say,  and  I  am  powerless 
here.  Oh,  mother,  was  it  well  to  fix  this  gulf 
between  us  ?  Yet  you  loved  me,  mother,  and 
I  will  obey  you ;  but  I  will  never  cease  to  love 
him  :  this  yoahave  not  forbidden  ;  and  you  your- 
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self  were  the  way  by  which  this  conqueror 
entered  my  heart,  and  changed  its  language  and 
its  laws.  For  you  had  known  her,  Gaston,  you 
had  loved  her — no  one  else  was  with  me  in  this, 
the  one  feeling  that  was  left  to  me  unstunted  by 
restraint.  And  you  saved  her  child,  my  little 
brother.  I  thought  I  was  only  grateful  till 
that  day  that  you  left  Newton.  I  thought  I 
knew  myself  so  well,  and  was  so  strong  in  self- 
control  ;  and  you,  was  it  not  natural  that  your 
kindness  to  me  should  be  for  her  sake?  How 
I  deceived  myself  to  gain  a  day,  and  then  another 
day,  of  those  happy  hours,  when  our  souls  burned 
upwards  together  in  one  ascending  flame.  And 
when  I  could  no  longer  hide  myself  from  myself, 
I  sought  respite,  by  thinking  of  your  age  and 
mine.  I  seemed  so  greatly  older,  that  you  must 
esteem,  sympathize — anything  but  love  me. 

"  Yet  all  the  time  my  heart  beat  wildly,  while 
my  mind  said  thus ;  I  would  not  heed  my  heart, 
I  would  only  heed  my  experience — my  expe- 
rience ! 

"  Gaston,  I  sinned  greatly  in  this ;   I  did  you 
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cruel  wrong;  but  I  loved  you  so.  Think  what 
it  was  to  me,  oh,  tenfold  more  than  to  you; 
for  at  my  age  a  woman  loves  for  the  first  time 
with  the  pent-up  power  of  life  that  accumulates 
both  past  and  future  on  the  new  life  she  gains. 
The  thoughts  iml^edded  in  her  mind,  the  barriers 
of  full-grown  habits  are  swept  away.  Her 
religion  that  has  strengthened  with  her  strength 
loses  its  efficacy.  The  hopes  and  fears  and 
pleasures  and  customs  of  years  are  gone;  all 
things  are  changed,  the  ancient  landmarks,  the 
painful  work  of  all  her  past  experience,  are 
obliterated.  I  lost  all ;  but  I  loved  you,  Gaston, 
and  the  new  world  was  very  good. 

"  I  have  lost  you,  beloved,  and  I  wander  desolate. 
I  have  not  the  heart  to  build  up  life  again.  I 
grope  for  the  old  forms  and  find  them  not:  whence 
can  I  have  light  again?  Oh,  dear  one,  you  have 
youth  and  strength,  you  are  a  man.  Thank  God, 
you  do  not  suffer  as  I  do. 

"  Westcote,  August  17 th. — These  pages  are  but 
a  tissue  of  complaints.  Why  can  I  not  bear 
vexations     as    I    used?     Mr.    Danby   has    been 
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here.  My  father  contradicts  all  I  wish  him 
to  think.  I  hegin  to  despair;  I  have  made 
shipwreck,  yet  I  would  not  have  escaped  the 
storm ;  better  a  broken  flower  than  none  at 
all.  Eleanor's  brother,  Mr.  Glynne,  is  very 
kind  to  me  and  tries  to  sound  my  heart ; 
but  it  has  grown  so  shallow  that  the  expected 
depths  are  never  found.  I  know  the  old  words 
he  says  so  well — I  know  and  believe  ;  but  they  are 
nothing  to  my  life  now. 

"  The  poor  souls  in  the  village  that  I  visit 
look  as  if  they  saw  the  change.  I  can  find  no 
comforting  words  for  them.  I  do  not  feel  that 
suffering  helps  me  to  sympathize ;  I  seem  to  have 
no  feeling  left.  Mr.  Glynne  befriends  them, 
which  is  well,  for  I  cannot  walk  as  I  used,  and 
I  am  growing  deaf  and  stupid. 

"  If  my  father  could  know,  I  think  he  would 
not  try  me  so.  God  help  me !  I  am  breaking 
that  commandment  too,  and  I  have  lost  my 
mother,  for  her  memory  now  is  pain  to  me. 
Lost  all!  Eleanor  asks  me  to  Newton:  I  trust 
I  may  never  see  it  again. 
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"  Perhaps  to  leave  home — to  go  far  away  some- 
where— might  lift  this  suffering  off  enough  to  let 
me  do  my  duty  at  least.  I  am  growing  so  bad ; 
so  hard  and  bad !  and  he  does  not  think  of  me ; 
why  should  he  ?  I  have  cost  him  too  much : 
so  all  is  gone.  I  think  I  shall  soon  die;  but 
soon  is  so  far  off;  the  days  drag  heavily,  each 
day  marked  by  wrong.  Is  God  just  to  punish 
because  I  obeyed  my  mother  ?  He]  is  just,  for 
my  suicide  was  wrong.  Harry  asked  me  why 
I  was  so  unkind  to-day.  How  hard  it  is  to 
replace  love  by  kindliness. 

"  August  20th. — I  am  ordered  change  of  air  and 
scene.  The  doctor  said  it  was  my  duty  to  go ; 
that  I  could  not  judge  as  he  could  of  my  case. 
He  seemed  to  think  me  impatient  and  fractious. 
I  wish  I  could  sleep,  for  then  I  might  be  able 
to  teach  Harry ;  but  these  long  hot  days,  and 
longer  hotter  nights,  make  me  feel  so  tired,  yet 
so  restless.  For  Harry's  sake  I  will  try  to 
be  less  irritable :  I  set  him  a  bad  example  often. 
I  must  give  up  leading  our  choir  wdth  the  organ. 
I  feel,  some  days,   as  if  I  should  lose  command 
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over  myself  and  make  a  scene,  and  I  cannot 
always  hear  the  notes. 

"This  self-anatomy  I  know  is  bad ;  I  should  not 
watch  myself  so  :  it  used  not  to  be  my  way  ;  I  am 
growing  weak  in  all  respects.  What  will  be  the 
end? 

"  If  I  could  see  you^again,  Gaston ;  if  I  could  just 
see  you  for  one  second,  I  think  my  heart  would 
be  quieter.  Oh,  my  love,  only  to  hear  your  step 
and  then  die  quickly. 

"  Where  are  you  now  ? — we  never  hear  of  you : 
your  silence  is  perhaps  your  kindest  course 
towards  me ;  but  if  you  knew  my  longing  for  a 
word,  a  look  from  you,  perhaps  you  would  write 
once  in  friendship — in  mere  friendship. 

"  During  the  still,  ghastly  nights,  I  go  over  all 
we  said  one  to  another,  each  tone,  each  gesture ;  and 
beat  myself  against  the  fate  that  did  not  let  me 
say  more  or  less,  or  differently,  to  you,  my  lost 
beloved.  When  I  sleep,  I  dream  of  the  meadows 
in  which  we  used  to  sit  and  watch  the  happy 
living  things,  and  idly  make  wreaths  of  the 
feathery  grasses,  or  else  we  slowly  walked  in  the 
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*  belle  allee'  at  Newton,  where  existence  was  like 
an  Arcadian  revel — the  fern  you  measured  against 
my  height,  do  you  remember,  love  ? 

"  I  dream ;  but  the  cruel  sunlight  wakens  me 
to  drag  on  daily  life,  and  meet  the  heaviest  time 
of  all  the  day,  the  aching  morning — chill  and  dull 
and  full  of  pain  and  stupor.  The  days  grind 
fast  away,  because  I  have  no  future  to  hope  for ; 
the  nights  are  slow,  for  then  I  count  up  the 
past. 

"  All  this  is  selfish.  I  know  I  ought  to  have 
grown  better :  I  know  I  ought  to  find  the  reward 
of  sacrifice,  but  what  reward  could  balance  this 
sacrifice  of  both  of  us  ? — not  Heaven,  I  think,  nor 
my  mother's  approval,  were  I  sure  of  it — not  even 
that. 

"  If  she  had  lived,  she  would  not  have  bid 
us  part.  She  loved  you,  Gaston,  and  she  would 
have  recognised  that  the  faults  she  saw  in  your 
childhood  were  but  the  overgrowth  of  all  good 
qualities. 

"August  24:ih. — Never  to  hear  of  you  again  or 
see  you,  oh,  it  is  hard  !  what  have  I  done  so  very 
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wrong  to  earn  these  days?  If  I  knew  where 
you  were,  I  must  write  to  you — I  cannot  bear 
this  silence.  Do  you  not  feel  me  clinging  to  you, 
Gaston ;  do  you  not  hear  me  pray  for  one  mur- 
mured word  of  yours?  If  you  would  write  one 
kind  word  I  could  he  happy  again,  and  know 
that  God  had  blessed  me,  and  I  might  love  my 
mother.     But  this  silence  !     All  is  dark — all  lost ! 

**  To-morrow,  I  and  Harry  go  to  the  sea  side, 
I  am  glad  to  leave  these  dark  green  woods. 

"  Eastbourne f  September  Srd. — I  come  in  from 
watching  the  restless  waves  that  stretch  after 
their  lost  love,  and  fall  foaming  back  in  weakness. 
My  headaches  are  worse ;  I  think  it  is  the  glare. 
It  is  chilly  by  the  sea,  and  all  the  sandy  nooks 
and  little  coves  creep  with  sea  insects  till  I 
shudder.  Last  year  I  wished  for  a  tank  like 
Mr.  Gosse's,  but  now  the  zoophytes  and  sea- 
weeds seem  loathsome  to  me. 

"  I  am  glad  Harry  has  found  some  children  to 
play  with  him. 

"  How  the  sun  beats  on  the  beach  !  tliere  is  no 
shade — no  quiet  place  to  rest  in,  and  I  am  so  tired. 
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I  wish  the  time  were  come  for  our  return.  The 
church  here  is  very  crowded,  and  I  cannot  sit  out 
the  long  services.  I  believe  I  am  growing  hard,  I 
do  not  even  think  so  much  of  Gaston  as  I  used : 
I  suppose  I  am  less  of  a  silly  woman.  One  grows 
used  to  all,  and  one  by  one  delusions  pass  away. 
He  has  forgotten  me,  and  I  shall  forget  him  in 
time  it  seems  ;  but  I  was  old  to  learn  the  lesson. 
I  wonder  why  so  many  '  silly  women'  such  as 
I  go  into  convents :  I  wish  I  kncAV  if  I  could  find 
faith  again,  or  at  least  rest,  in  one — we  are  so 
deserted  in  our  church.  I  fall  into  nightly  terrors 
at  my  increasing  indifference  to  religion ;  I  fear  to 
fall  asleep  lest  I  die  and  be  judged  ere  morning. 
Yet  in  the  day  time  I  cannot  care  much  for  Life 
or  Death,  here  or  in  another  state,  if  there  be  one. 
I  read  in  books  of  people  who,  when  they  fail 
in  this  or  that  wish,  immediately  conclude  it 
will  be  gratified  in  heaven.  I  do  not ;  why  should 
it  be  there,  any  more  than  here  ?  God  is  every- 
where, and  if  he  does  not  '  afflict  willingly'  in 
this  life,  why  should  He  change  or  afflict  less  in 
the  next  scene  of  our  transmigration  ? 

VOL.  II.  p 
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"  I  am  growing  infidel :  I  wish  I  could  think  and 
settle  something,  but  I  am  confused  after  five 
minutes'  reading,  much  more  if  I  try  to  reason. 
In  any  case,  a  woman  is  too  weak  for  such  work  ; 
she  must  be  led,  and  I  have  lost  my  guide.  He 
would  have  taught  me,  and  belief  would  have 
been  easy  then.  Oh  we  have  not  heads  for  doc- 
trine, we  have  only  hearts  for  action — for  love — 
and  mine  is  cast  away :  what  hope  for  me  ?  I  will 
not  read  more  controversy.  It  is  man's  business 
to  believe  and  expound,  and  woman's  to  love  and 
receive;  so  I  will  sit  still,  and  "let  come  w^hat 
come  may."  '  Maud'  is  a  very  true  poem,  but  she 
should  not  have  dismissed  her  lover :  were  they 
not  more  to  one  another  than  brother  and  sister  ? 
Oh,  we  make  false  sacrifices. 

"  Eastbourne,  September. — I  was  sitting  on  the 
sand,  trying  to  get  warm  in  the  sun  that  others 
said  was  hot,  watching  the  distant  sails  rise  and 
set,  when  Mr.  Glynne  came  and  joined  me.  He 
is  staying  at  the  hotel  for  a  week.  I  wonder  if 
he  guesses  anything  of  the  past;  a  word  of  his 
echced  even  in  my  untuned  heart.     We  had  been 
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talking  of  the  distinction  between  punishment  and 
discipline : 

" '  The  best  men  are  often  those  most  highly 
favoured  by  the  baptism  of  pain/  he  said. 

** '  I  know  it  is  so  said,  but  I  think  pain  hardens,' 
I  replied. 

"  '  Under  what  circumstances.  Miss  Godwin  ? ' 

"  ^  When  w^e  have  left  all  to  follow  some 
chimerical  duty,  and  then  find  it  was  chim- 
erical,' I  answered,  for  I  was  w^eary  of  reserve. 

"  ^  No  matter  what  the  duty  seems  on  after 
reflection,  if  we  did  it  with  a  good  intention,  the 
pain  that  ensues  should  not  harden.' 

« '  But  it  does.' 

" '  Then  a  physician  must  be  called  in.  Will 
you  let  me  probe?' 

" '  It  is  no  use — I  know  your  method  and  your 
instruments ;  but  you  are  very  kind.' 

"  ^  Not  so :  you  are  one  of  my  flock,  you  know. 
Tvust  me,  I  will  not  use  doctrinal  chloroform; 
you  shall  judge  fairly  of  what  I  say.  But  are 
you  ill  ?  you  look  so  flushed.' 

r  2 
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"  *  Only  a  headache.  To-morrow  I  will  hear 
you  if  you  are  still  inclined.' 

"  I  leant  on  his  arm,  for  indeed  I  grow  too  weak 
to  walk  w^ithout  some  support,  and  he  left  me  at 
the  door  of  my  lodgings,  a  little  curious  about 
what  he  knew  or  thought.  I  did  act  with  a  good 
intention,  I  think,  but  how  can  he  show  me  the 
results  are  good? 

''  Eastbourne^  September. — I  could  not  go  out  to- 
day. Margaret  has  wheeled  my  sofa  so  that  I  can 
watch  the  wan  green  sea,  and  the  wan  grey  sky. 
I  hope  Mr.  Glynne  will  not  come  ;  I  feel  so  tired, 
and  I  cannot  think. 

"After  all  he  came.  I  like  his  abrupt  manner, 
and  his  eyes  that  make  one  trust  his  earnest- 
ness. He  said  at  once,  continuing  our  conver- 
sation of  the  day  before,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
break : 

"  '  The  pain  that  follows  sacrifice  cannot  harden, 
if  we  look  into  the  law  of  sacrifice.  Miss  Godwin.' 

"  ^  There  is  a  law  of  destruction — do  you  call 
that  sacrifice?' 
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" '  There  is  no  destruction ;  but  each  class  of 
creation  supports  a  higher  class  by  vicarious 
sacrifice :  involuntary  among  lower  natures,  volun- 
tary in  men  who  have  the  option  given  them  to 
obey  or  disobey.' 

"  '  Aiid  if  they  disobey  in  heart?' 

"  ^  The  law  of  sacrifice  remains  immutable : 
we  must  sacrifice  our  best.  If  Tve  do  it  un- 
willingly we  are  one  with  the  ruined  angels ;  if 
willingly  we  are  one  with  Christ  the  archetypal 
sacrifice.' 

"^  And  what  then?' 

" '  The  result  to  ourselves  is  the  true  humanity, 
or  brotherhood  wdth  Him.  Others  see  the  light 
on  our  upturned  faces.  Thousands  were  con- 
verted by  Stephen's  sacrifice.' 

"  *  A  hard  law,  still,  for  a  weak  woman.' 

"'Hard  for  all  who  struggle  against  it;  but 
the  noblest  law  of  being  to  those  who  accept  it : 
for  w^ithout  obedience  to  it  we  cannot  possess  the 
divine  character  which  loses  all  for  love's  sake. 
And  to  possess  the  divine  character  is  to  possess 
life  and  Heaven,  here  and  hereafter.' 
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"  As  well  as  I  remember  them,  I  have  written 
down  his  words,  for  they  struck  deep  root  in  my 
heart ;  more,  I  think,  than  in  my  thoughts. 

"  We  did  not  speak  much  more  of  these  things. 
We  talked  of  Eleanor ;  and  he  told  me  much  of 
her  early  life.  How  little  we  know  of  our  best 
friends !  I  should  like  to  see  her  again,  but  she 
is  abroad.  She  may  meet  Gaston.  If  I  had 
but  strength  to  accept  this  sacrifice  for  both  of 
us,  I  think  I  could  be  happy  if  I  knew  he  were. 
If  I  thought  that  any  suffering  of  mine  would 
serve  him,  pain  would  cease  to  hurt;  but  this 
never  hearing  of  him  is  so  hard  to  bear. 

"  October  2nd,  Eastbourne. — My  love,  my  Gas- 
ton, do  not  be  angry  with  me.  I  have  told  Mr. 
Glynne  about  our  past.  I  know  not  if  I  catch 
too  rashly  at  his  words  of  approval,  and  assurance 
that  we  were  right.  Beloved,  is  he  right?  for 
I  have  no  thought  that  I  do  not  refer  to  what 
I  fancy  you  would  say.  I  think  he  is  ;  for  during 
this  last  week  that  he  has  been  teaching  me  I 
feel  my  love  for  you  deepened  and  increased,  and 
I  know,  whatever  happens,  this  love  of  ours  was 
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not  wrong.  If  it  bear  tlie  fruit  of  suffering  here, 
and  perhaps  death,  in  that  fruit  is  the  seed  of 
happier  life. 

"  Mj  dearest,  my  own  love,  you  do  not  think 
me  unmaidenly  to  have  confessed  our  sacrifice. 
He  guessed  all  before,  and  led  me  to  it,  thank 
God ;  for  since,  my  heart  is  free  to  love  you 
and  my  mother;  I  am  not  her  victim  now.  I 
have  sacrificed  to  her,  and  you,  and  God,  and 
I  feel  her  blessing,  and  yours,  and  His  on  me. 
Beloved,  I  wish  we  could  meet  now,  and  together 
see  the  truth  of  this  law. 

'*  October  1 6th. — I  cling  to  the  fading  truth 
that  seemed  so  clear  last  time  I  wrote ;  but  what 
right  have  I  to  hope  for  good?  The  sacrifice 
should  be  unspotted.  Oh,  that  I  were  at  rest. 
I  have  rejected  the  rest  he  offered,  and  I  cannot 
attain  this  loftier  colder  one.  If  I  could  but 
know  he  was  happier ;  better  for  my  loss.  I 
must  go  home :  this  place  makes  me  so  weak, 
and  the  sea  smells  take  away  all  appetite. 

"  Westcote,  November  Atli. — I  am  easier  here, 
less   sleepless   at  nights,  less   drowsy  and   chilly 
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in  the  days.  I  found  a  friend  of  yours,  my 
Gaston,  in  the  Watgate  station-master.  He 
asked  for  you  while  we  were  waiting  for  the 
carriage,  and  told  me  how  you  read  and  liked 
Baxter's  ^  Saints'  Rest'  years  ago,  that  time  when 
my  mother  left  us.  I  wish  I  had  more  faith. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  ^  He  is  with  us  in  the 
ship.'  Yet  I  do  believe,  help  Thou  my  un- 
belief. I  feel  calm  and  at  rest  to-day,  my  Harry 
is  so  good  to  me !  He  put  his  arms  round  my 
neck  this  morning,  and  my  heart  yearned  to  love 
again. 

"  Westcote,  November  17  th. — After  long  stupor 
to-day  I  awoke,  and  perceived  at  last  that  all 
these  signs  of  ill-health  must  mean  that  I  have 
not  long  to  live.  Shall  I  see  you  first,  beloved, 
and  feel  the  touch  of  your  hand  once  more, 
your  breath  upon  my  tired  eyes.  If  so,  I  am 
ready  for  death. 

"  Yes,  I  believe ;  I  fear  to  write  too  confidently 
of  my  faith,  but  I  feel  that  I  obey  willingly — 
that  I  am  glad  to  suffer,  knowing  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth. 
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"  Dearest,  I  hope  you  will  admit  Mr.  Glynne  to 
your  regard  some  day. 

"  My  Gaston,  my  love,  not  lost  but  found,  for 
I  love  you  now  with  larger  heart  and  purer  soul 
than  ever ;  all  is  well  for  us  even  on  earth :  all  is 
well.  We  could  not  have  been  satisfied,  beloved, 
with  the  draught  which  we  desired.  It  would 
have  left  a  more  painful  thirst  on  our  prayerless 
lips.  The  Father's  cup  is  life  and  love  for  ever. 
I  think  you  will  come  to  see  me  at  the  last,  and 
we  will  feel  together  what  we  cannot  say.  My 
soul  clings  still  to  yours,  and  will  do  so  though 
the  film  of  Time  and  Space  should  interpose. 
Our  lives  will  be  together  in  God's  hand ;  he  will 
not  separate  our  love— for  such  love  is  his  highest 
gift.     He  cannot  deny  Himself. 

"  My  father  is  gone  to  London  for  a  day  or  two. 
A  year  ago  you  were  here.  Well,  the  struggle  is 
over.  The  calm  leaves  drop  on  the  earth  as  I 
shall  soon.  They  drop  to  make  way  for  the 
spring  buds,  and  to  nourish  in  their  death  the  sap 
that  will  soon  rise  for  a  fresh  summer.  The  law 
of  sacrifice  is  here.     Do  I  obey  ?     My  heart  says 
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yes,  and  all  is  peace.  I  think  God  wills  some 
good  to  the  summer  of  your  life  through  my 
means,  my  Gaston.  How  merciful  He  is.  SuflPer- 
ing  is  light  to  me  for  your  sake ;  but  if  it  might 
be,  I  should  be  thankful  for  some  sign  from  you. 
If  I  should  die,  and  you  did  not  come  to  say  fare- 
well— May  I  be  saved  from  this,  for  I  fear  death 
unless  it  come  when  your  hand  is  in  mine  to  give 
me  courage. 

"  November  20tJi. — My  God  has  forsaken  me, 
and  all  my  dreams  are  gone.  Dreams,  dreams, 
truly !  It  is  such  likely  news  that  I  could  laugh 
at  myself  for  the  shock  they  gave  my  silly  heart. 
I  wish  you  all  happiness,  Gaston.  I  must  not 
call  you  mine  or  beloved  any  more. 

"  Fool,  fool  I  where  is  your  nicely  adjusted  law 
of  sacrifice,  with  its  results  of  universal  good? 
What  am  I  to  measure  Providence  in  my  hand, 
and  say  here  is  punishment  and  here  is  reward. 
The  wheels  may  crush  on  now.  I  have  done.  Let 
me  review  the  year. 

"  Health,  love,  faith,  obedience  gone ;  and 
despair  come  for  me — for  him,  if  he  loves  her. 
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I  suppose  he  is  happy.  He  must  be  changed  to 
love  her — I  have  changed  him.  He  is  a  gambler 
too,  no  wonder.  He  was  not  fool  enough  to  build 
up  theories,  as  I  have  done ;  so  he  tried  to  live  as 
he  saw  other  men  do.  Oh,  he  will  be  hotly 
blamed  for  gambling  away  his  fortune,  and  hotly 
praised  for  mending  it  with  Miss  Smith's  money. 
I  grow  mean  and  base.  Perhaps  he  really  loves 
her,  and  I  must  die  alone.  Better  than  live  this 
life.  If  these  things  must  be,  I  wish  I  were  kept 
ignorant  of  them — I  am  sick  in  body  and  soul. 

'^  November  24:th. — Mother,  mother  I  if  I  could 
be  a  little  child  again  and  sheltered  in  your 
arms ;  yet  you  turned  me  out  into  this  pathless 
desert.  I  cry,  and  there  is  none  to  help,  or  show 
me  any  good. 

"November  25t7i. — Mr.  Glynne  called  to-day,  but 
how  can  I  see  him  and  tell  him  I  cannot  accept 
my  doom ;  so  easy  when  I  thought  he  loved  me, 
and  would  perhaps  in  some  way  be  happier  for 
my  sacrifice  ? 

''Same  evening.  A  full  day.  Dr.  Hunter's 
manner  betrayed  his  uneasiness.     He  can,  I  know. 
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do  little  for  me.  And  Mr.  Glynne  came,  later, 
and  was  uneasy,  too,  and  as  powerless — sight  and 
hearing  duller  than  usual. 

" November  2Sth. — Mr.  Glynne  again:  he  had 
been  to  Newton,  and  knew  all  from  Eleanor. 
It  calmed  me  to  hear  the  news  from  his  mouth. 
My  father  did  not  know  the  truth  exactly.  He 
is  not  yet  engaged.  They  say  she  is  beautiful 
and  likes  him.  Perhaps  he  does  not  love  her; 
but  is  only  flattered.  How  selfish  and  wrong 
I  am!  He  may  be  happy.  Yes,  I  will 
wish  him  and  her  all  good.     I  will  be  proud. 

''  This  fever  gains  on  me,  my  writing  will  not 
be  legible — what  matter  now,  that  he  will  never 
read  it? 

"  They  have  come  to  Emston,  and  he  is  there. 
A  charming  house,  I  hear,  and  she  is  very 
beautiful,  just  his  own  age,  and  he  is  very 
devoted.  I  am  glad  he  does  not  think  of  me 
at  all;  I  will  do  all  I  can  that  he  shall  not  hear 
I  am  ill.     I  may  recover  yet :  I  seem  stronger. 

"  November  ZOth. — My  strength  was  only  fever. 
I  cannot  write   much  to-day,   and   it   is   well   I 
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should  not  clironicle  these  ravmgs.  I  must 
send  Harry  to  Eleanor^  if  she  will  have  him 
for  a  while.  Can  it  be  her?  I  think  I  hear 
her  voice  in  the  hall  ;  but  how  can  I  see  her, 
and  keep  up  appearances,  as  I  must  do  ? 

"  December  2nd. — My  Eleanor,  my  friend,  how 
your  kind  hand  cooled  my  aching  head,  and 
your  sympathy  stilled  my  heart !  Oh,  not  till 
we  suffer  keenly,  do  we  know  the  value  of  some 
strong  word  to  help  our  faltering  mind,  some 
soft  word  to  take  away  the  pain  of  the  flint 
on  our  path,  som^e  faithful  word  to  bid  us  be 
still  in  the  darkness,  and  wait  till  our  strength 
Cometh. 

"My  Eleanor,  men  may  say  they  reject  all 
sympathy  but  the  highest;  bat  w^omen  fail 
without  the  help  of  those  they  love,  and  you 
have  helped  me,  dearest.  He  will  tell  you  how 
much,  if  he  reads  these  pages.  I  will  wait.  I 
will  be  still,  and  only  pray  to  be  saved  from 
the  wrons  thouohts  and  feelino;s  of  the  last  few 
days.  I  will  not  pray  for  aught  else,  for  I  fear  to 
offend,  even  in  my  prayers. 
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^'  December  9th.  —  I  have  not  written  for  a 
week,  and  I  think  I  shall  not  write  much  more ; 
but  I  must  not  let  these  pages  be  read  by  him 
without  some  last  words  of  comfort  for  both. 
The  struggle  is  over ;  a  little  calm  is  left  me. 
Yes,  we  were  right,  beloved,  and  I  am  not  wrong 
to  love  you  still.  My  affection  is  less  selfish 
now,  my  Gaston  ;  from  my  heart  I  say,  God  bless 
your  wife,  your  home.  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not 
far  from  the  still  waters.  Margaret  says  I  wander 
much  at  night,  and  I  grow  more  fevered  daily. 
If  it  may  be,  I  still  hope  to  see  you,  ere  I  go 
hence.  But  I  have  left  that  to  dear  Eleanor's 
discretion.  In  any  case,  know  that  I  love  and 
bless  you  to  the  last,  and  pray  you  to  forgive  me 
for  the  injury  I  have  done  you.  I  think  I  can  say 
with  sincere  mind  I  am  happy  that  you  have 
found  one  to  love  you,  to  be  loved.  I  have  no 
presumptuous  hope  that  any  sacrifice  of  mine 
can  avail  aught.  His  mercy  does  all  things  well, 
and  I  have  no  more  doubts  or  fears. 

"  His  mercy  made  me  love  you ;  and  I  love  you 
more,  knowing  this.      His  mercy  placed  the  bars 
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of  filial  duty  between  me  and  yon,  and  I  know 
that  lie  guided  me  aright.  His  mercy  is  taking 
me  away  by  protracted  illness  ;  and  it  is  greatest 
in  this,  for  I  have  had  time  to  see  and  bless  His 
hand — time  to  say  these  last  words  of  peace  and 
faith  to  you,  my  beloved.  Dear  heart,  I  cannot 
say  much  more,  my  strength  fails  so.  My  Gaston, 
I  have  seen  some  signs  of  declining  health  in  my 
dear  father.  He  is  growing  feeble.  Cherish 
him  if  you  see  he  needs  care  when  I  am  gone  ; 
and  little  Harry — you  will  take  charge  of  him  for 
our  mother's  sake.  You  will  be  happy  in  doing 
these  kindly  acts,  I  know.  My  friend,  my  love, 
farewell.  If  I  see  you  before  I  die,  I  shall  have 
no  wish  unfulfilled.  If  not,  I  know  God's  will  is 
best. 

"December  27th. — I  am  told  not  to  write: 
yet  one  word,  my  beloved,  one  last  word  to  bid 
you  be  happy.  Forgive  me,  Gaston,  oh,  friend,  I 
think  you  will  come,  but  His  will  not  mine  be 
done. 

"  You  can  hardly  read  these  lines,  I  fear.  God 
bless  you,  and  all  you  love !  tell  your  mother  that 
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I  know  she  was  kind  and  good  to  me,  and  I  trust 
she  will  forgive  my  impatience.  Keep  the  cross 
of  my  mother's  grave  safe  from  harm,  and  bury 
me  near  her.  Some  day  let  Harry  see  Italy ;  she 
wished  it  for  us  both.  I  see  her  sometimes  in 
dreams,  and  she  blesses  me.     Farewell,  beloved  ! 

"January  \st. — A  little  gleam  of  strength  this 
new  year ;  my  bed  is  bright  with  flowers  from 
Newton.  Eleanor  comes  to  me  to-day — dear 
Eleanor,  and  her  brother  is  so  kind ;  they  are 
all  so  good  to  me.  I  am  at  peace.  I  love  you  to 
the  end,  my  Gaston,  and  pray  for  your  happiness 
this  coming  year.  Beloved,  love  with  your  whole 
heart  and  our  Father  will  bless  you.  I  was  selfish, 
but  He  has  corrected  me,  and  made  me  love  you 
better.  Now  I  know  that  we  do  not  love  at  all 
while  we  are  selfish.  May  Our  Father  be  with 
you  through  life :  we  will  say  His  prayer  once 
together  ere  I  die,  if  you  come.  I  do  not  say 
now^  that  we  cannot  be  separated,  I  only  feel  that 
God  is  wisest  and  loves  best.     His  will  be  done. 

"  January  ^th. — Come  soon,  beloved  ;  I  wait  for 
one  last  word  of  pardon  from  you.     Take  care  of 
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papa  and  Harry.  I  will  seal  and  direct  these 
papers  to-day.  I  have  not  suffered  much.  Be 
good  to  our  poor,  my  Gaston ;  remember  me 
without  anger,  for  indeed  I  loved  you. — In  life 
and  death  your  Sylvia." 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  XLYIII. 

"  Ici  deux,  un  la  haut ;  de  notre  double  vie, 
Non  il  n'est  pas  brise  I'invisible  lien  ! 
Mon  coeur  avec  ton  coeur  monte  et  se  purifie 
Ou  mon  coeur  saigne  avec  le  tien." 

Lamartine. 

"  Non  e  colpa  maisempre  empia  e  mortale 
Per  immensa  bellezza  un  grand'  amore, 
Se  poi  si  lascia  rammollito  il  core 
Si,  che  '1  penetri  un  bel  divino  strale. 

"  Amore  sveglia  e  muove  e  impenna  I'ale 
Per  alto  volo  ;  ed  e  spesso  il  suo  ardore 
II  primo  grado,  onde  al  suo  creatore, 
Non  ben  contenta  qui,  I'anima  sale." 

MiCHELAGNOLO. 

Soft  spring  sunshine,  the  spring  anthem  from 
happy  birds,  and  the  murmur  of  tender  rains 
softening  both  sound  and  radiance,  greeted  my 
first  consciousness  after  weeks  of  fever  that  had 
attacked  my  brain. 

Gradually  I  recognised  the  room  I  lay  in  to  be 
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one  at  Westcote  house,  but  I  had  not  strength  to 
remember  events.  I  lay  still,  watching  the  early 
roses  on  a  table  near,  listening  to  the  patter 
of  bursting  buds,  and  looking  dreamily  at  the 
mild  light  filtered  through  network  of  trailing 
showers,  that  left  its  keener  sparkling  arrows  on 
the  interlacing  drops. 

A  tall  figure  drew  the  curtain  to  shade  me 
from  the  slight  spring  glare. 

"  I  don't  dislike  it,"  I  said  feebly. 

"  My  dear  son  ! "  and  my  mother  turned,  and 
coming  to  my  bedside  softly  took  my  hand. 

I  felt  the  yearning  of  a  child  for  tenderness.  I 
used  the  little  strength  I  had  to  draw  her  down 
to  me. 

She  gently  kissed  my  forehead. 

"  Be  still,  my  own  Gaston,  God  has  spared  you 
to  me." 

Again  she  bent  down  and  kissed  me,  and  I  feh 
a  tear  on  my  cheek.  She  left  me  then,  wit]i 
murmured  charges  to  be  very  quiet  for  hei- 
sake. 

Mr.  Glynne    came  and  sat  by  me  to   road  to 

0  -i 
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himself,  and  would  not  speak  to  me  or  answer 
me.     So  I  lay  back  and  slept. 

That  day  and  night  slid  by  in  calm.  I  felt 
my  mother's  soft  touch  through  my  dreams,  and 
woke  to  find  her  ever  watching  by  me,  after  that 
first  outbreak  of  thankfulness,  when  she  left  me 
alone  to  be  with  Him  who  had  restored  me  to 
her. 

Her  tenderness  seemed  not  new  to  her,  and 
yet  it  was  very  new  to  me  ;  but  I  had  no  strength 
for  wonder.  I  lay  for  hours  recalling — simply 
recalling  without  mental  comment. 

My  mother  read  for  me  one  morning  when  I 
was  somewhat  stronger.  She  had  found  a  "  Lyra 
Apostolica,"  in  which  many  passages  were  marked. 
The  book  opened  at  the  beautiful  prayer,  "  Lead, 
kindly  Light,"  &c. 

When  she  had  finished  this,  we  were  both 
silent  for  a  time,  then  I  said  half  to  myself. 

''  Sylvia  is  gone  ! " 

"  Not  far,  my  Gaston." 

"Have  you  got  her  journal,  mother?" 

"  You  held  in   your   hand   for  many  hours   a 
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roll  of  papers,  I  was  told.  Mr.  Glynne  gave 
them  to  me,  and  I  have  kept  them  for  you." 

"Will  you  read  it  for  me?" 

"  My  darling,  are  you  strong  enough  ?  " 

"  It  will  give  me  strength,  I  hope." 

And  once  again  I  pondered  Sylvia's  year  of 
sacrifice.  My  mother's  voice  shook  often  as 
she  read  those  words,  describing  such  fiery  trial 
and  final  peace.  She  took  my  hand  in  hers 
and  gave  me  all  her  mother's  love,  no  longer 
marred  by  coldness ;  the  coldness  she  had 
mistaken  for  duty  towards  me.  And  her  love 
was  very  precious  to  me;  it  seemed  to  me 
an  earnest  of  the  good  Sylvia  had  won  for  me. 

Yes,  she  was  right;  God's  glory  smote  her 
on  the  face  that  many  might  see  it  and  believe, 
not  only  in  her,  but  in  Him  whose  love  she 
had  reflected. 

My  mother,  in  that  light,  was  not  ashamed 
of  the  love  she  bore  me.  Its  long  restrained 
stream  flowed  on  my  humbled  heart  My  mother 
loved  me — loves  me — and  the  long  discord  of  her 
widowed  life  is  tuned.     Her  gentle  nature  clings 
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to  me  now  close  as  ever  it  had  clung  to  mj 
father. 

And  I — my  heart  is  humbled  by  the  mercy 
another  has  gained  for  me,  for  me  so  unworthy 
that  my  heart  breaks  under  the  sense  of  shame 
and  sorrow  for  my  egotist  past;  breaks  to  be 
healed  again  by  the  thought  that  it  is  she  who 
has  bridged  over  for  me  the  gulf  I  set  for  myself 
between  me  and  Him  who  saves.  Father,  Thou 
knowest  if  I  love  her  now,  and  Him  who  took 
her  that  all  who  knew  her  might  be  led  to  Him. 
She  is  gone;  but  her  memory  dwells  with  us  a 
living  blessing,  giving  comfort  when  our  hearts 
sink  in  the  battle,  strengthening  us  with  her 
great  love  when  sad  thoughts  of  her  sent  icy 
thrills  through  warmest  hearts. 

I  say  us,  for  my  mother  recognises  her  as  a 
daughter  now,  and  Mr.  Glynne  is  joined  with 
me  in  all  my  plans  to  fulfil  her  wishes,  and 
Eleanor  her  friend  is  often  with  us. 

Much  devolves  on  me,  for  my  uncle  has  never 
recovered  the  shock  of  her  loss;  and  I  try  to 
be  an  elder  son  to  him  in  all  things,  and  little 
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Harry  is  my  trust  from  her — my  lost  and  found 
Sylvia. 

I  have  yet  some  words  to  say. 

I  was  perplexed  when  I  thought  of  Ulrica.  I 
had  not  been  engaged  to  her ;  but  if  she  cared 
for  me,  shattered  as  my  old  idols  were  now,  I 
was  still  bound  to  give  her  my  new  life.  A 
better  gift,  perhaps,  than  the  feverish  passion  I 
had  offered  her,  yet  one  she  might  not  value. 
I  desired  to  know  her  wishes  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  when  I  was  strong  enough  to  dictate  the 
purport  of  a  letter,  my  mother  wrote  for  me  to 
Mrs.  Smith.  In  answer,  she  said  coldly,  that  as 
she  had  predicted,  our  mutual  expressions  of 
affection  had  not  been  based  on  suitability,  and 
her  daughter  fortunately  had  not  pledged  herself 
to  an  engagement  that  it  seemed  would  have 
inconvenienced  both  of  us.  Ulrica  had  meantime 
accepted  Lord  De  Boville,  who  seemed  most 
attached,  and  was  just  the  high-principled  son-in- 
law  she  would  have  chosen,  of  a  rank  and  fortune 
in  every  way  suited  to  her  daughter's  tastes. 

This    letter   shocked   my   mother — not   me.     I 
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knew  there  was  not  the  fund  of  strong  feeling 
under  Mrs.  Smith's  panoply  of  strong  sense  in 
which  my  mother  trusted. 

Ulrica  will  have  enough  ice  and  volcanoes  in 
the  society  of  which  she  is  now  a  member. 

It  was  far  to  go  to  Ashhurst  for  my  first  drive, 
but  my  mother  understood  my  wish,  and  we  went 
there  together. 

"  I  have  wrought  much  ruin,  and  wasted  the 
efforts  and  devotion  of  others,"  I  said,  sadly. 

"  My  dear  son,  do  not  linger  on  the  past." 

"I  will  linger  nowhere,  mother;  but  when  I 
chink  of  all  I  have  cost  others  I  know  not  how 
to  pay  my  debt  to  them — to  you " 

"  Dearest,  we  all  owe  another  so  much." 

We  drove  in  silence  close  to  the  nearly  removed 
walls  of  the  old  house.  A  saintly  cyclamen  reared 
her  pale  white  blossom  in  a  sunny  nook  close  by. 

"Not  gone!  not  lost!"  Was  it  superstition? 
gladness  entered  my  heart  when  I  saw  my  flower 
there. 

Gibson  came,  downcast,  poor  fellow,  at  my 
having  squandered  all  his  savings  for  me ;    but 
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he  was  pleased  to  see  me  out  again,  and  I  told 
him  I  would  live  at  home  and  work,  and  build, 
perhaps,  presently,  but  on  a  new  site.  He  must 
not  disturb  the  ruins  yet  standing. 

"  But  they  are  an  eyesore,  sir." 

"  Not  to  me,  Gibson." 

My  mother  pressed  my  hand. 

No,  the  past  was  no  eyesore  to  me  now  Sylvia 
stood  between  me  and  it,  and  by  the  torch  of  love 
she  held  I  understood  its  darkness. 

"  Gaston,"  said  my  mother,  as  we  came  near 
Westcote,  "I  will  stay  with  my  poor  brother 
and  Harry,  if  you  think  right,  this  summer ;  and 
if  Edward  does  not  recover.  And  if  you  think 
I  can,  I  will  take  them  to  Italy  next  winter.  It 
will  divert  my  brother's  thoughts  and  may  restore 
him." 

"  But,  dear  mother,  he  will  be  a  trying  charge  ; 
and  if  I  cannot  go  with  you ?" 

"  Sylvia  would  have  undertaken  it." 

"  You  love  her  now,  mother  ?" 

She  turned  away  her  face,  and  when  she  spoke 
she  preserved  her  calm  with  difficulty. 
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"Through  her  I  have  learned  to  understand 
you;  and  all  the  wrong  I  have  in  error  done 
you.  I  see  now  there  is  a  higher  law  than  the 
best  we  can  make  for  ourselves." 

My  Sylvia,  the  rose  of  life,  unselfish  love,  has 
grown  where  your  martyred  blood  dropped  on 
the  flinty  path  you  trod ;  you  have  taught  many 
to  live  and  die  as  God  wills;  loving,  trusting, 
working,  enduring,  whether  that  end  which  is 
the  beginning  be  near  or  far.  But  I  am  bound 
by  closer  ties  to  you  than  they  are.  I  feel  your 
life  in  me.  We  are  not  separated,  Sylvia,  we 
are  one  at  last;  not  in  the  chequered  dream  of 
mortal  existence,  but  in  the  perfect  reality  of 
eternal  life. 

I  am  young  to  speak  so  certainly,  but  I  am  old 
in  settled  purpose  to  follow  you — afar  off  it  may 
be,  yet  still  to  follow. 

"  Arise,  let  us  go  hence,  the  fields  are  wliite 
unto  harvest.  ** 
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CONCLUSION. 

"  Live  and  love, 
Doing  both  nobly,  because  lowlily; 
Live  and  work  strongly  because  patiently. 
Fasten  your  souls  so  high  that  constantly 
The  smile  of  your  heroic  cheer  may  float 
Above  all  floods  of  earthly  agonies, 
Purification  being  the  joy  of  pain." 

E.  B.  Browning. 

Two  springs  have  come,  and  nearly  passed, 
and  Eleanor  Newton  is  sitting  in  the  Rectory 
at  Westcote.  Her  dark  eyes  are  soft  with  tears 
as  she  looks  out  across  the  park  to  the  lights  that 
glimmer  from  Westcote  house. 

Her  brother  passes  by  the  window. 

"  Are  they  come  yet,  Arthur  ?  " 

"Yes,  Harry  is  much  grown,  he  seems  quite 
hardy  now." 

"And  Mrs.  Bligh?" 
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*'  She  looks  pale  in  her  deep  mourning  for 
her  brother,  but  do  you  know  she  is  still  beau- 
tiful? I  used  not  to  think  so,  but  the  lines  of 
her  face  are  softened.  Bligh  looks  better  for  his 
hurried  journey  to  escort  them;  he  was  over- 
working himself  both  here  and  at  Ashhurst." 

"  I  have  read  his  manuscript,  Arthur — poor, 
poor  fellow!" 

*^  We  need  not  pity  him,  Eleanor ;  all  is  well 
with  him  now." 

"  How  little  I  knew  the  dark  side  of  his  cha- 
racter ! " 

"  As  little  as  we  now  know  all  the  good.  The 
shadow  on  his  boyhood  was  the  egotism,  not 
wrong  in  itself,  which  found  no  vent  in  natural 
affection.  It  preyed  on  him  and  distorted  his 
mind,  till  he  did  not  know  right  from  wrong. 
Then  his  pent-up  heart  gave  itself  without  con- 
trol to  one  absorbing  passion :  in  it  egotism  was 
exhausted." 

"  But  why  was  he  not  the  better  for  it  ?  " 

"  Who  shall  say  he  was  not  ?    We  cannot  judge 
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even  in  reading  his  own  report  of  that  year,  what 
anguish  he  suffered  in  that  worst  time  of  calm, 
when  Death  and  Life  in  Death  played  for  his 
soul.  We  can  never  know,  Eleanor,  what  he 
endured.  That  pure  spirit  who  is  gone  showed  him 
what  life  can  be,  and  at  last  he  loved,  loved  with- 
out egotism.  This  solves  the  mystery  of  his 
present  life,  the  large  sensitive  heart  with  which 
God  gifted  him,  beats  rightly  now.  We  see  the 
worst  of  him  in  his  own  self-anatomy.  I  wish  I 
knew  how  to  describe  his  energy,  young  as  he 
is,  his  patience,  his  self-sacrifice.  He  has  great 
talents,  and  now  that  he  is  at  harmony  with 
himself,  he  is  strong  to  work ;  his  old  vacillation 
his  self-torturing  sensitiveness,  is  gone." 
"  They  were  not  admirable,  Arthur." 
"  Don't  take  up  the  cry  of  hardened  hearts  and 
brains,  Eleanor.  The  nicest  balanced  natures 
vacillate  most  till  they  find  their  right  work  to  do. 
The  most  powerful  magnets  tremble  most  at 
slightest  variations.  We  cannot  be  too  sensitive 
when  once  we  learn  to  love  unselfishly." 
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"  Dear  brother,  yon  know  how  I  like  him.      I 
spoke  to  draw  yon  ont." 

"  It  vexed  me,  yesterday,  to  hear  Mrs.  Smith 
describe  his  devotion  to  the  difficnlt  canse  of  good 
as  visionary.  He  is  doing  so  much  that  people 
try  to  pull  him  down." 

"  Did  she  speak  of  Lady  De  Boville  ?  " 

'*  No,  but  others  did :  not  charitably." 

"  People  blame  him,  and  say  he  is  not  kind  to 
her.  We  will  not  talk  of  them,  Eleanor:  we 
might  not  be  just." 

^'  And  Mr.  Bligh  has  given  you  this  manu- 
script?" 

"  Yes,  he  has  given  it  to  me — this  sensitive  man — 
to  sell  it  if  I  can  for  our  new  school.  I  A\all  alter 
names,  and  change  what  might  offend  those  men- 
tioned in  it,  but  not  much — better  to  leave  his 
own  words  even  where  he  wrote  most  hastily." 

"  He  is  very  poor." 

"Yes,  he  spends  so  much  in  doing  good  of 
every  sort:  I  think  this  last  gift  was  a  greater 
sacrifice  than  money,  but  he  said  the  example  of 
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his  life  miglit  warn  some  wlio  err  as  he  did — and 
Sylvia's  life  might  reassure  those  who  have  given 
up  present  good  as  she  did,  that  sacrifice  is  truest 
love,  and  the  noblest  are  chosen  to  follow  closest 
in  the  track  of  Him  the  unspotted  one,  who  suffered 
exceedingly  that  others  might  be  healed." 


THE   END. 


London  :  Printed  by  Smith,  Eldek  &  Co.,  Little  Green  Arbour  Court. 


65,  Cornhill,  London,  January ,  1858. 
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Captivity  of  Russian  Princesses  in  the  Cau- 
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Post  Svo,  price  10s.  6c/.  cloth. 
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"  A  book  than  which  there  are  few  novels 
more  interesting.  It  is  a  romance  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  account  of  life  in  the  house 
of  Shamil  is  full  and  very  entertaining; 
and  of  Sliamil  himself  we  see  much." — £x- 
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curious  we  have  read ;  it  contains  the  best 
popular  notice  of  the  social  polity  of  Shamil 
and  the  manners  of  his  people." — Leader. 

"  The  narrative  is  well  worth  reading." — 
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print,  with  spirited  chromo-lithographs  to  il- 
lustrate them,  make  the  volume  before  ns  as 
pleasant  reading  as  any  record  of  sporting 
achievements  we  have  ever  taken  in  hand." — 
Athencettm. 

"  A  remarkably  pleasant  book  of  adven- 
tures dm-ing  several  seasons  of  '  large  game ' 


liunting  in  Eajpootana.  The  tw ehe  chromo- 
lithogi'aphs  are  veiy  valuable  accessories  to 
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freshness." — Globe. 
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in  adventure,  and  handsomely  illustrated  with 
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A  New  Edition  in  One  Volume,  Crown  8yo,  price  6.s.  cloth. 


"  Apart  from  its  special  merits  "  Esmond- 
must  be  read  just  now  as  an  introduction  to 
"  The  Virginians."  It  is  quite  impossible  fully  to 
understand  and  enjoy  the  latter  story  without 
a  good  knowledge  of  "  Esmond."  The  two 
first  numbers  of  "  The  Vu-ginians "  aboimd 
with  references  which  can  only  be  pro]terly 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  the  previous 
history  of  the  Esmond  family  fresh  in  then- 
recollection.  The  new  tale  is  in  the  strictest 
sense  the  sequel  of  the  old,  not  only  intro- 


ducing the  same  characters,  but  continuing 
their  history  at  a  later  p'eriod." — Leader. 

"  Mr.  Thackeray  has  selected  for  his  hero  a 
very  noble  type  of  the  cavalier  softening  into 
the  man  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  for 
his  heroine  one  of  the  sweetest  women  that 
ever  breathed  from  canvas  f)r  from  book 
since  Raffaelle  painted  and  Shakspeare  wrote. 
The  style  is  manly,  clear,  terse,  and  vigorous, 
reflectmg  every  mood — patlietic,  graphic,  or 
sarcastic — of  the  writer."-  Spectator, 
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Post  Svo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 
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Tapper  ten  thousand  upon  social  duties.     Mr. 
Eiha  has  sound  views,  and  his  style  is  simple 
and  clear." — Examiner. 
"  Lessons  in  Political  Economy  for  young 


is  imparted,  and  sensible  views  are  worked  out 
to  demonstration.  We  cordially  reconnnend 
this  work  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young."— Ecoiio/ni.^t. 
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The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte, 

Author  of  "  Jane  Eyre,"  "  Shiklet,"  "  Villette,"  &c. 
By  Mes.  Gaskell,  Author  of  "North  and 'South,"  &c. 

Third  Edition,  Revised,  Two  Volumes,  Post  8vo.  with  a  Portrait  of  Miss  Bronte 
and  a  View  of  Haw  or  th  Church  and  Parsonage.     Price  24s.  cloth. 

Mrs.  Gaskell's  '  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte ' 


"  We  regard  the  record  as  a  monument  of 
courage    and   endurance,    of    suffering    and 

triumph All  the  secrets  of  the 

literary  workmanship  of  the  autlioress  of 
'  Jane  Eyre '  are  unfolded  in  the  course  of  this 
extraordinary  narrative." — Times. 

"  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  produced  one  of  the  best 
biographies  of  a  woman  by  a  woman  which  we 
can  recall  to  mind." — Athenaeum. 


has  placed  her  on  a  level  with  the  best  biogra- 
phers of  any  country." — Globe. 

"  This  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  deepest 
interest;  and  it  has  a  special  interest  for  female 
readers." — Economist. 

"The  whole  strange  and  pathetic  story  of 
the  Bronte  family  is  faithfully  told  in  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  memoir." — Critic. 


The  Autobiography/  of  Lutfullah,  a  Mohame- 

dan  Gentlemcm,  ivith  cm  Account  of  his  Visit  to  England. 
Edited  by  E.  B.  Eastwick,  Esq. 

~         vo,  price  105,  6^.,  cloth. 


Second  Edition,  Post 
"  "VVe  have  read  this  book  with  wonder  and 
delight.    Jlemoirs  of  a  live  Moslem  gentleman 

are  a  novelty  in  our  letters Lutfullah's 

story  will  aid,  in  its  degree,  to  some  sort  of 
understanding  of  the  Indian  insurrection."— 
Athenceum. 

"  Read  fifty  Volumes  of  travel,  and  a  thou- 
sand imitations  of  the  oriental  novel,  and  you 
will  not  get  the  flavour  of  Eastern  life  and 
thougiit,  or  the  zest  of  its  romance,  so  perfectly 
as  in  Lutfullah's  book.  It  is  readable, 
instructive,  and  entertauiing."— Zeac/er. 


As  an  autobiography  the  book  is  very 
curious.  It  bears  the  strongest  resemblance 
to  Gil  Bias  of  anything  we  have  ever  read." — 
Spectator. 

"  Everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  present 
state  of  matters  in  India  should  read  Lutful- 
lah's own  account  of  himself  and  his  people,  as 
well  as  their  peculiar  and  general  feeling 
towards  the  Feringees." — Globe. 

'•  A  treasure  as  well  as  a  rarity  in  litera- 
tvixe. "^Eclectic  Review. 
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1857  ;    with  Notes  on  the   Overland  Route.      By  Wil- 
liam Westgarth. 

Post  8vo,  with  Maps,  price  lOs.  6d.,  cloth. 


*'  Mr.  Westgarth  has  produced  a  reliable 
and  readable  book  well  stocked  with  informa- 
tion, and  pleasantly  interspersed  witii  inci- 
dents of  travel  and  views  of  colonial  life.  It  is 
clear,  sensible,  and  suggestive." — Athenceum. 

"  A  lively  account  of  the  most  wondei  ful 
bit  of  colonial  experience  that  the  world's 
history  has  furnisiied." — Examiner. 

"  We  think  Mr.  Westrarth's  book  much  the 
best  which  has  appeared  on  Australia  since 
tlie  great  crisis  in  its  history." — Saturday 
Ileview, 


A  rational,  vigorous,  illustrative  report 
upon  the  progress  of  the  greatest  colony  in 
Australia." — Leader. 

"Tlie  volume  contains  a  large  amount  of 
statistical  and  practical  information  relating 
to  Victoria." — S/iectalor. 

"  To  those  who  refer  to  these  pages  for 
solid  and  guiding  information,  they  will  prove 
most  valuable."— C'/o^e. 

"  The  best  book  on  the  subject. — Critic. 
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seafaring  life  to  study  it." — Athenceum. 
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Two  Volumes,  %vo.     With  Portrait.     Price  36s.  cloth. 


"  The  biography  is  replete  with  interest 
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Alhenoeuin. 
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Sir  John  Malcolm  to  enjoy."  —  Edinburgh 
Review. 
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"  Mr.  Kobertson,  of  Brighton,  is  a  name 
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whom  it  is  familiar."— G7o6e. 


"  These  sermons  are  full  of  thought  and 
beauty.  There  is  not  a  sermcm  in  tlie  series 
tluit  does  not  furnish  evidence  of  originality 
without  extravagance,  of  discrimination  with- 
out tediousiiess,  and  of  piety  without  cant  or 
conventionalism." — British  Quarterly. 
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Cimmerian  Bospliorus.  By  Duncan  McPiiekson,  M.D., 
of  the  Madras  Army,  F.R.G.S.,M.A.L,  Inspector-General 
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Eight  Coloured  Fac- Similes  of  Pelics  of  Antique  Art,  price  Two  Guineas. 


"  It  is  a  volume  which  deserves  the  careful 
attention  of  every  student  of  classical  antiquity. 
No  one  can  fail  to  be  pleased  with  a  volunie 
which  has  so  much  to  attract  the  eye  and 
to  gratify  the  love  of  beauty  and  elegance  in 


design The  volume  is  got 

uji  with  great  care  and  taste,  and  forms  one  of 
the  handsomest  works  that  liave  recently 
issued  from  the  English  Y^yh^s."— Saturday 
Review. 


The  Militiaman  at  Home  and  Abroad ;    being 

the  IJistory  of  a  Militia  Regiment. 
With  Two  Etchings,  by  John  Leech.     Post  8vo,  price  9s.  cloth. 


•'  The  author  is  humorous  without  being 
wilfully  smart,  sarcastic  without  bitterness, 
aiid  slirewd  w.thout  parading  his  knowledge 
and  power  ol  oh.-ervation." — Express. 


"  We  have  before  us  the  remarks  and  obser- 
vations of  an  intelligent  mnn."—Ec()77oniist. 

"  Very  amusing,  and  ccTM'eyincr an  impression 
of  faithfulness." — National  Review. 
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WOEKS   OF   MK.   RUSKIN. 


The  Political  Economy  of  Art,     Price  2s.  6d.  doth. 


"  A  most  able,  eloquent,  and  well-timed 
work.  We  hail  it  with  satisfaction,  thinking 
it  calculated  to  do  much  practical  good,  and 
we  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers." — 
Witness. 


"  Mr.  Ruskin's  chief  piirpose  is  to  treat  the 
artist's  power,  and  the  art  itself,  as  items  of 
the  world's  wealth,  and  to  show  how  these 
may  be  best  evolved,  produced,  accumulated, 
and  distributed." — Athenceum. 


The  Elements  of  Drawing, 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.      With  Illustrations  drawn  by  the  Author.     Price 

7s.  6d.,  cloth. 


"  The  rules  are  clearly  and  fully  laid  down; 
and  the  earlier  exercises  always  conducive  to 
the  end  by  simple  and  unembarrassing  means. 
.  .  .  .  To  be  entertaining  is  a  great  gift 
in  a  writer.  This  gift  ilr.  I'lUskin  possesses 
pre-emhiently.  The  whole  volume  is  full  of 
liveliness." — Spectator. 

''  We  close  this  bock  with  a  feeling  that, 
though  nothing  supersedes  a  master,  yet  that 
no  student  of  art  should  launch  forth  without 
this  work  as  a  compass." — At/ienceum. 

"  It  will  be  found  not  only  an  invaluable 
acquisitiou  to  the  student,  but  agreeable  and 


instructive  reading  for  any  one  who  wishes  to 
refine  his  perceptions  of  natural  scenery,  and 
of  its  worthiest  artistic  representations."— 
Economist. 

"  The  rules  and  illustrations  will  be  found 
to  be  unusually  concise,  pertinent,  and  avail- 
able ....  Original  as  this  treatise  is, 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  at  once  instructive  and  sug- 
gestive."—Literary  Gazette. 

"  The  most  useful  and  practical  book  on 
the  subject  which  has  ever  come  under  our 
notice."— Pre55. 


Modern    Painters,    Vol,  IV,      On    Mountain 

Beauty. 

Imperial  %vo,  with  Thirty-five  Illustrations  engraved  on  Steel,  and  116 
Woodcuts,  drawn  by  the  Author,  price  2l.  \0s.  cloth. 


"  Considered  as  an  illustrated  volume,  this 
is  the  most  remarkable  which  Mr.  Kuskin 
has  yet  issued.  The  plates  and  woodcuts  are 
profuse,  and  include  numerous  drawings  of 
mountain  form  by  the  author,  which  prove 
Mr.  Kuskin  to  be  essentially  an  artist.  He  is 
an  unique  man,  both  among  artists  and 
writers." — Spectator. 

"  The  present  volume  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
elaborate    work   treats   chiefly  of  mountain 


scenery,  and  discusses  at  length  the  principles 
involved  in  the  pleasure  we  derive  from 
mountains  and  their  jiictorial  representation. 
The  singular  beauty  of  his  style,  the  hearty 
sympathy  with  all  forms  of  natural  loveliness, 
the  profusion  of  his  illustrations,  and  above 
all  the  earnest  denunciation  of  cant,  form  irre- 
sistible attractions.  High  thoughts,  clothed 
in  eloquent  language,  are  the  characteristics 
of  Mr.  Ruskin's  productions."— Z'atVy  A'eics. 


Modern  Painters,  Vol,  III,    Of  Many  Tilings, 

With  Eighteen  Illustrations  drawn  by  the  Author,  and  engraved  on  Steel, 
price  38s.  cloth. 

'•Every  one  who   cares   about  nature,  or      racy.    Mr.  Ruskin  is  one  of  the  first  writers  of 
poetry,  or   the  story  of  Imman  development      the  day." — Economist. 

— every  one  wlio  has  a  tinge  of  literature  or  "  The  present  volume,  viewed  as  a  literary 
philosophy,  will  find  something  that  is  for  him  achievement,  is  tlie  highest  and  most  strik- 
in  this  volume." — Westminster  Review.  ing  evidence    of  tlic    autlior's    abilities    that 

"  Mr.  Ruskin  is  in  possession  of  a  clear  and      has  yet  been  published." — Leader. 
penetrating  mind;  he  is  undeniably  practical  "  All,  it  is  to  be  lioped.  will  read  the  book 

in  his  fundamental  ideas;  full  of  tlie  dec])est      for  themselves.     They  will  find  it  well  worth 
reverence  for  all  that  appears  to  liim  beautiful      a  careful  perusal."— <&'fl/M/-c/aj/  Review. 
and  holy.    His  style  is,  as  usual,  clear,  bold, 
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Modern  Painters.     Vols,  I,  and  II, 


Imp.  8vo.,  Vol.  I.,  Dth  Edit.,  18s.  cloth.       Vol.  II.,  4th  Edit.,  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  generous  and  impassioned  re\'iew  of  the 
works  of  living  painters.  A  hearty  and  earnest 
work,  full  of  deep  thought,  and  developing 
great  and  striking  truths  in  art." — British 
Quarterly  Review. 

"  A  very  extraordinary  and  delightful  book, 
full  of  truth  and  goodness,  of  power  and 
beauty." — North  British  Review. 


"  Jlr.  Ruskin's  work  will  send  the  painter 
more  than  ever  to  the  study  of  nature ;  will 
train  men  who  have  always  been  delighted 
spectators  of  nature,  to  he  also  attentive  ob- 
servers. Our  critics  Avill  learn  to  admire,  and 
mere  admirers  will  learn  how  to  criticise : 
tlius  a  public  will  be  ethxc-diad."— Blackwood's 
Magazine. 


The  Stones  of  Venice. 


Complete    in     Three    Volumes,    Imperial    8vo,    with   Fifty-three    Plates    and 
numerous   Woodcuts,  drawn  by  the  Author.     Price  5l.  lbs.  6d.,  cloth, 

EACH   VOLUME   MAY   BE    HAD   SEPARATJBLY. 

Vol.     I.     THE  FOUNDATIONS,  with  21  Plates,  price  2l.  2s. 
Vol.    II.     THE  SEA  STORIES,  with  20  Plates,  price  2/.  2s. 
Vol.  III.     THE  FALL, 


"  This  book  is  one  which,  perhaps,  no  other 
man  conld  have  written,  and  one  for  which 
the  world  ought  to  be  and  will  be  tiiankful.  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  eloquent,  acute,  stimu- 
lating to  thought,  and  fertile  in  suggestion. 
It  will,  we  are  convmced,  elevate  taste  and 
intellect,  raise  the  tone  of  moral  feeling, 
kindle  benevolence  towards  men,  and  in- 
crease the  love  and  fear  of  God." — Times. 

"  The  '  Stones  of  Venice'  is  the  production 


with  12  Plates, price  ll.  lis.  6d. 

of  an  earnest,  religious,  progressive,  and  in- 
formed mind.  The  author  of  this  essay  on 
architecture  has  condensed  into  it  a  poetic  ap- 
prehension, the  fruit  of  awe  of  God,  and 
delight  in  nature  ;  a  knowledge,  love,  and 
just  estimate  of  art ;  a  holding  fast  to  fact  and 
repudiation  of  hearsay ;  an  historic  breadth, 
and  a  fearless  challenge  of  existing  social  prob- 
lems, whose  union  we  know  not  where  to  find 
paralleled." — Spectator. 


The  Seven  Lainps  of  Architecture. 

Second  Edition,  with  Fourteen  Plates  drawn  by  the  Author.     Imperial  8vo, 
price  ll.  Is.  cloth. 


"  By  the  '  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,' 
we  understand  Mr.  Kuskin  to  mean  the  seven 
fundamental  and  cardinal  laws,  the  observance 
of  and  obedience  to  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  Architect,  who  would  deserve  the  name. 
The  iiolitician,  the  moralist,  the  divine,  will 
find  in  it  ample  store  of  instructive  matter,  as 
well  as  the  artist.  The  author  of  this  work 
belongs  to  a  class  of  thinkers  of  M'hom  we  have 
too  few  amongst  us." — Examiner. 


"  Mr.  Piuskin's  book  bears  so  unmistakeably 
the  marks  of  keen  and  accurate  observation, 
of  a  true  and  subtle  judgment  and  refined 
sense  of  beauty,  johied  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness, sc  noble  a  sense  of  the  purposes  and 
business  of  art,  and  such  a  command  of  rich 
and  glowing  language,  that  it  cannot  but  tell 
powerfully  in  producing  a  more  religious 
view  of  the  uses  of  architecture,  and  a  deeper 
insight  into  its  artistic  principles." — Guardian. 


VIII. 


Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting. 

With  Fourteen  Cuts,  draivn  by  the  Author.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo, 
price  8s.  6d.  cloth. 


"  Mr.  Ruskin's  lectures — eloquent,  graphic, 
and  impassioned — exposing  and  ridiculing 
some  of  the  vices  of  our  present  system  of 
building,  and  exciting  his  hearers  by  strong 
motives  of  duty  and  pleasure  to  attend  to 
architecture  —  are  very  successful." — Econo- 
mist. 


"  We  conceive  it  to  be  impossible  that  any 
intelligent  persons  could  listen  to  the  lec- 
tures, however  they  might  differ  from  the 
judgments  asserted,  and  from  the  general  pro- 
positions laid  down,  without  an  elevating  in- 
fluence and  an  aroused  enthusiasm." — <S/;tc- 
tator. 
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RECENT     W  O  E  K  S. 
Annals    of   British    Legislation,  a    Classified 

Summary   of  Parliamentary  Papers.     Edited   by  Pno- 
FESSOR  Leone  Leyi. 

The  Yearly  Issue  will  consist  of  1000  pages  super  royal  8vo,  the  sub- 
scription for  which  is  Two  Guineas,  payable  in  advance.  The  successive 
parts  will  be  delivered  post  free,  and  to  subscribers  only. 

THE   EIGHTEENTH   PART    IS   JUST   ISSUED. 


"A  series  that,  if  it  be  always  managed  as 
it  is  now  by  Professor  Levi,  will  last  as  long 
as  tliere  remains  a  legislature  in  Great  Bi*i- 
tain." — Examiner. 

*'  It  would  not  be  easy  to  over-estimate  the 
utility  of  Professor  Levi's  serial.    It  has  the 


merit  of  being  an  excellent    idea  zealously 
carried  out." — Athenoeum. 

"  We  cannot  imagine  a  more  truly  valuable 
and  nationally  important  worlc  than  this.  It 
is  impossible  to  over-estimate  its  usefulness." — 
Civil  Service  Gazette. 


Life  and  Sermons  of  Tauler, 

Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notices  of  Tauler's 
Life  and  Times,  by  Miss  Susanna  Winkworth.  And 
a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Chaeles  Kingsley. 

Small  4:to,  Printed  on  Tinted  Paper,  and  bound  in  antique  style,  with  red  edges, 
suitable  for  a  Present.     Price  15s. 


"  No  difference  of  opinion  can  be  felt  as  to 
the  intrinsic  value  of  these  sermons,  or  the 
general  interest  attaching  to  this  book."— 
Athenceum. 


A  deeply  interesting  life  of  Tauler,  giving 
us  liis  sermons,  tastefully  and  vigorously  trans- 
lated."— Guardian. 


A  Visit  to  Salt  Lake  ;  being  a  Journey  across 

the  Plains  to   the  Mormon  Settlements    at    Utah.       By 
William  Ckandless. 

Post  8yo,  with  a  Map,  price  95.  cloth. 


"  At  length  we  have  an  Englisli  writer  who 
has  been  to  Salt  Lake,  and  tells  us  all  about 
it :  he  pledges  his  word  to  the  accuracy  of 
every  conversation  and  every  incident  in  his 


book.  It  has  impressed  us  with  the  conviction 
that  this  strange  heresy  and  schism  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  a  stronger  vitality  than 
we  had  previously  dreamt." — Athemeum. 


Papers  of  the  late  Lord  Metcalfe. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  J.  W.   Kaye. 

Demy  8vo,  price  \6s.  cloth. 

"  We  commend  this  volume  to  all  persons  I  to  the  speculative  sagacity  of  a  philosophical 
who  like  to  study  state  pai)ers,  in  whicli  the  statesman.  No  Indian  library  should  be  witli- 
practical  sense  of  a  man  of  the  world  is  johied  |  out  it." — Press. 

The  Political  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
By    Thomas   Doubleday. 

Two  Volumes,  Crown  8vo,  price  30s.  cloth. 


"  This  biography  is  a  work  of  great  merit, 
conscientiously  prepared,  plain,  clear,  and 
practically  interesting.     The  statesman's  cha- 


racter and  public  acts  are  analysed  in  the 
spirit  neither  of  a  detractor  nor  of  a 
panegy  rist . "— Z<'(r  c/er . 


The  European  Revolutions  of  1848. 
By  Edward  Cayley. 

Two  Volumes,  Crown  8vo,  price  ISs.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Cayley  has  produced  a  book  which,  so  1  for  two  qualities— the  sturdy  common  senso 
far  from  having  been  yet  superseiled,  has  not  and  i)lcasant  humour  of  the  author.  It  is  also 
at  present  even  a  competitor.    It  is  valuable  |  in  the  main  practical  and  sound." — Toiif.%. 


WOEKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


RECENT  y^OBK'^— continued. 

Signs  of  the  Times ;  or.  The  Dangers  to  Reli- 
gious Liberty  in  the  Present  Day.  By  the  Cheyalieb 
BuNSEN.     Translated  by  Miss  Susanna  Winkwoeth. 

One  Volume,  8vo,  price  IGs.  cloth. 


priesthood,  associations,  and  secular  decrees 
enforcing  spiritual  dogmas." — Leader, 


"  An  hiTestigation  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciples at  work  in  the  Christian  world ;  tracing, 
as  far  as  modern  politics  extend,  the  action  of 

Stories  and  Sketches.     By  James  Payn. 

Post  8vo,  Price  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  PajTi  is  gay,  spirited,  observant;  and  I      "  A  volume  of  pleasant  reading." — Literary 
shows  no  little  knowledge  of  men  and  books."     Gazette. 
— Leader.  I 

The   Court  of  Henry  VIII.:  being  a  Selection 

of  the  Despatches  of  Sebastian  Giustinian,  Venetian 
Ambassador,  1515-1519.  Translated  by  Rawdon 
Beown. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  21s.  cloth. 

Sight-Seeijig  in  Germany  and  the  Tyrol,  in  the 

Autumn  of  1855.  By  Sir  John  Eobbes,  Author  of 
"A  Physician's  Holiday,"  &c. 

Post  8vo,  with  Map  and  View,  price  1  Os.  6d.  cloth. 

Sutler  s  Residence  in  Tasmania, 

Demy  Svo,  with  Plates,  Cuts,  and  a  Map,  price  145.  cloth. 

Conolly  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane, 

Demy  8vo,  price  14^.  cloth. 

Hopkins  s  Handbook  of  Average, 

8vo,  price  I2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Morices  Hand-Book  of  British  Maritime  Law, 

8vo,  price  5s.,  cloth. 

Adams's  History  and  Topography  of  the  Isle 

of  Wight, 

Quarto,  25  Steel  Plates,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  2l.  2s. 

Waring' s  Manual  of  Therapeutics, 

Fcap.  8vo,  price  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

Vogel  on  Disorders  of  the  Blood, 

Translated  by  Chunder  Coomab  Dey. 

8vo,  price  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

Duncans  Campaign  with  the  Turks  in  Asia, 

Two  Vols.,  post  8vo,  price  21s.  cloth. 
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RECENT    WORKS— continued. 
Hoss's  Med  River  Settlement. 

One  Volume,  post  ^vo,  price  10s.  6c?.  cloth. 

Ross's  Fur  Hunters  of  the  Far  West. 

Two  Volumes,  post  Svo.      With  3Iap  and  Plate,     21  s.  cloth. 

Russo-Turkish  Campaigns  of  1828-9. 
By  Colonel  Chesnet,  R.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition.      Post  8yo,  with  Maps,  price  12s.  cloth. 

Thompsons  Military  Forces   and   Institutions 

of  Great  Britain. 

%vo,  price  15s.  cloth. 

Levis    Manual    of    the    Mercantile    Law   of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Svo,  price  12s,  cloth. 

Thomsons  Laws  of  War  Affecting  Commerce 

and  Shipping. 
Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.      Svo,  price  4s.  6c?.  boards. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 
Uncle  Jach,  the  Fault  Killer. 

With  Four  Illustrations.    Price  3s.  cloth. 

Willies  Birthday  ;  showing  how  a  Little  Boy 

did  what  he  Liked,  and  hoiv  he  Enjoyed  it. 

With  Four  Illustrations,     Price  2s.  6c/.,  cloth. 

Willie's  Rest :  a  Sunday  Story. 

With  Four  Illustrations.     Price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Round  the  Fire:  Six  Stories  for  Young  Readers, 

Square  16mo,  with  Four  Illustrations,  price  3s.  cloth. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River  ;  or,  the  Black 

Brothers.     By  John  Ruskin,  M.A. 

Third  Edition,  with  22  Illustrations  by  Richard  Dotle.     Price  2s.  6c/. 

The   Rose   and  the   Ring;    or  the  History  of 

Prince    Giglio    and    Prince   Bulbo.       By    Mr.    M.    A- 

TlTMARSU. 

With  58   Cuts  draivn  by  the  Author.     3rd  Edition,  price  5s. 


10  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


WOEKS   ON  INDIA   AND   THE   EAST. 

GENERAL  JACOB'S   PAMPHLETS. 

Tracts  on  the  Native  Army  of  India, 

The  First  Complete  Edition,  including  New  Matter  never 
before  Published.       %vo,  price  2s.  6d. 

Rifle  Practice.      Fourth  Edition,  8vo,  price  2s. 
DR.  FORBES  ROYLE'S  WORKS. 

Review  of  the  Measures  adopted  in  IndAa  for 

the  Improved.  Cidture  of  Cotton.    Svo^  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Fibrous  Plants  of  India  fitted  for  Cordage, 

Clothing,  and  Paper.     8vo,  price  \2s.  cloth. 

On  the   Culture  and   Commerce  of  Cotton  in 

India.     Svo,  price  18s.  cloth. 

The  Productive  Resources  of  India.     Super  royal 

8vo,  price  14s.  cloth. 

The  English  in  Western  India  ;  being  the  Early 

History  of  the  Factory  at  Surat,  of  Bombay.     By  Philip 
Andeeson,  A.M. 

Second  Edition.  8vo,  price  14s.  cloth. 

gossip,  all  bearing  on  events  and  characters  of 


historical  importance." — Athenccum. 
"  A  book  of  permanent  value." — Guardian. 


Oriental  scholars  have  made  known  to  ns 
respecting  Ancient  India  must  peruse  the  work 
of  Mrs.  Speir  ;  in  which  lie  will  find  the  story 
told  in  clear,  correct,  and  unaffected  English. 
The  book  is  admirably  got  xx^."— Examiner. 


"Quaint,  curious,  and  amusing,  this  volume 
describes,  from  old  manuscripts  and  obscure 
books,  the  life  of  English  merchants  in  an 
Indian  Factory.    It  contains  fresh  and  amusing 

Life  in  Ancient  India.     By  Mes.  Speie. 

With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  G.  Scharf.     8vo,  price  155.,  elegantly  bound  in 

cloth,  gilt  edges. 
"  We  should  in  vain  seek  for  any  other  trea- 
tise which,  in  so  short  a  space,  gives  so  well- 
connected  an  account  of  the  early  period  of 
Indian  history.'" — Daily  JVeics. 

"  Whoever  desires  to  have  the  best,  the 
oompletest,  and  the  most  popular  view  of  what 

The   Cauvery,  Kistnah,  and  Godavery :   being 

'  a  Report  on  the  JVorhs  constructed  on  those  Rivers,  for 
the  Irrigation  of  Provinces  in  the  Presidency  of 
Madras.  By  R.  Baied  Smith,  F.G.S.,  Lt.-Col.  Bengal 
Engineers,  &c.,  &c. 

In  demy  8vo,  with  19  Plans,  price  28s.  cloth. 
"  A  most  curious  and  interesting  work." — Economist. 

The  Bhilsa  Topes  ;  or,  Buddhist  Monuments  of 

Centred  India.     By  Majoe  Cunningham. 

One  Volume,  8vo,  with  Thirty-three  Plates,  price  30s.  cloth. 
"  Of  the  Topes  opened  in  various  parts  of  1  which  are  described,  with  an  abundance  of 
India  none  have  yielded  so  rich  a  harvest  of     highly  curious  graphic  illustrations,  iutiiis  most 
important  information  as  those  of  Bhilsa,  opened     interesting  hook."— Examiner. 
by  Major  Cunningham  and  Lieut.  JIaisey ;  and  \ 
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The  Chinese  and  their  Rebellions. 


By  Thomas  Taylor  Meadows. 

One  Thick  Volume,  8uo,  with  Maps,  price  ISs.  cloth. 

deserves  to  toe  studied  by  all  -.vho  would  f^aia 
a  true  appreciation  of  Chinese  character.  Infor- 
mation is  sown  broad-cast  through  every 
page." — Athenceum. 


"  Mr.  Meadows'  book  is  tlie  work  of  a  learned, 
conscientious,  and  observant  person,  and  really 
important  in  many  respects." — Times. 

"  Mr.  Meadows  has  produced  a  Avork  which 


A  Sketch  of  Assam;   with  some  Account  of  the  Hill 

Tribes.     Coloured  Plates,  8yo,  price  14.9.  cloth. 

Butlers  Travels  and  Adventures   in   Assam.      One 

Volume  8vo,  ivith  Plates,  price  1 2s.  cloth 

Dr,     Wilson    on    Infanticide    in     Western     India, 

Demy  8vo,  price  125. 

Rev,  James  Coleys  Journal  of  the  Sutlej  Campaign. 

Fcap.  8vo,  price  55.  cloth. 

Crawfurd's  Grammar  and  Dictionary/  of  the  Malay 

Language.     2  vols.  8vo,  price  365.  cloth.  # 

Roberts's   Indian   Exchange   Tables.     8vo.     Second 

Edition,  enlarged,  price  IO5.  6d  cloth. 

Waring  on  Abscess  in  the  Liver.     8vo,  price  2>s.  &d. 
Lauries    Second  Burmese    War — Rangoon.      Post 

8vo,  with  Plates,  p>rice  J  O5.  GtZ.  cloth. 

Lauries  Pegu.     Post  8vo,  price  14^.  cloth. 

Boyd's    Turkish    Interpreter :     a    Grammar   of   the 

Turkish  Language.     8vo,  price  125. 

BridgneWs  Indian  Commercial  Tables.     Royal  Svo, 

price  21 5.,  half-bound. 

The  Bombay  Quarterly  Review.     Nos.  1  to  11,  price 

55.  each. 

Baillies  Land   Tax  of  India.      According   to   the 

Moohummudan  Law.     8vo,  price  (js.  cloth. 
Baillies  Mooliummudan  Law  of  Sale.      Svo,   price 

145.  cloth. 

Irving  s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Caste.      Svo,  price 
5s.  cloth. 

GingeWs     Ceremonial     Usages     of    the     Chinese* 

Imperial  8vo,  price  9s.  cloth. 


12  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

NEW    CHEAP    SEEIES    OF    POPULAR    WORKS. 

In  Small  Post  8vo,  with  large  Type,  on  good  Paper,  and  neat  cloth  binding. 

British  Rule  in  India,       By  Harriet  Martineau. 

Price  2s.  ed.,  cloth. 

The    Political    Economy    of    Art,       Bj    John 
RusKiN,  M.A.     Price  2s.  6d  doth. 

TO    BE   FOLLOWED  BY 

Lectures  on  the  English  Humourists  of  the  \^th 

Century.     By  W.  M.  Thackerat,  Author  of  "Vanity 
raiiV'*'"Tlie  Newcomes/'  &c. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  price  10s.  6d  cloth. 

The    Town ;     its   Memorable    Characters   and 

Events.     By  Leigh  Hunt. 

With  45  Cuts. 


CHEAP   SERIES  OF  POPULAR  FICTIONS. 

Well   printed,  in  large  type,  on  good  paper,  and   strongly 
bound  in  cloth. 

Jane  Eyre,     By  Currer  Bell. 

New  Edition.     Small  Post  9>vo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 


"'Jane  Eyre'  is  a  remarkable  production. 
Freshness  and  originality,  truth  and  passion, 
singular  felicity  in  the  description  of  natural 
scenery,  and  in  the  analysation    of    human 


thought,  enable  this  tale  to  stand  boldly  out 
from  the  mass,  and  to  assume  its  own  place 
in  the  bright  field  of  romantic  literature."— 
Times. 


which,  for  strength  and  delicacy  of  emotion, 
are  not  transcended  in  the  range  of  English 
fiction." — Examiner. 


Shirley,     By  Ctjrrer  Bell. 

]Vew  Edition.     Small  Post  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  peculiar  power  which  was  so  greatly 

admired  in  '  Jane  Eyre'  is  not  absent  from 

this  book.    It  possesses  deep  interest,  and  an 

irresistible  grasp  of  reality.    There  are  scenes 

Villette,      By  Currer  Bell. 

New  Edition.     Small  Post  8yo,  price  2s.  6c?.  cloth. 
"This  novel  amply  sustains   the  fame  of  I  as    an    original    and    powerful     Trriter."^ 
the  author    of  '  Jane    Eyre '    and  '  Shirley '  |  Examiner. 

TO    BE    FOLLOWED   BY 

Wuthering  Heights,     By  Ellis  Bell,  and 

Agnes  Grey,       By    Acton    Bell.      With   Memoir   by 
Currer  BelL  {Nearly  ready.) 
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NEW    NOVELS. 

(to  be  had  at  all  libraries). 
The  Three  Chances.      By  the  Author  of  "  The  Fair 
Carew."     3  vols.  {Now  ready.) 


The  White  House  hy  the  Sea  : 

By  M.  Betham-Edwards.     2  vols. 


a 


40ve 


Story. 


"  The  narrative  and  scenes  exhibit  feminine 
spirit  and  quiet  truth  of  deUneation.  The 
story  also  points  three  morals  :  that  actions 
carry  their  consequences  with  them  ;  that  it  is 
sinful  to  sit  down  in  lethargic  depression  under 
disappointment ;  and  that  the  best  cure  for 
this  depression  is  the  necessity  of  active  em- 
plojanent." — Spectator. 

"  A  tale  of  English  domestic  life,  somewhat 


above  the  average  as  a  composition.  Tho 
Avriting  is  very  good,  graceful,  and  unaffected  ; 
it  pleases  without  startling.  In  the  dialogue, 
people  do  not  harangue,  but  talk,  and  talk 
naturallJ^"—  Critic. 

"  A  novel  made  up  of  love,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, in  the  form  of  an  autobiography."  — 
Leader. 


Riverston,      By    Georgiana    M.   Craik.     3   vols. 


'*  A  production  of  mark,  and  qualified  to 
interest  old  as  well  as  young.  The  charm  of 
the  book  is  in  its  perception  of  character  and 
the  picturesqueness  and  force  of  the  style. 
Miss  Oraili's  emotional,  as  well  as  reflective 
powers,  are  of  no  ordinary  description." — 
Leader. 

"  An  admirable  and  in  every  way  genuine 
work  of  art.  *  *  Tlie  author  is  a  debutante 
far  beyond  the  common  order.  She  has  great 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  blended  and 
softened  by  the  best  and  most  kindly  feelings." 
—Critic. 

"  This  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  very  successful 


novel,  and  deservedly  so.  The  interest  is 
sustained  by  the  powerful  delineation  of 
character.  It  reminds  us  of  '  Jane  Eyre  '  in 
the  struggles  of  will  and  passion  through  the 
events  of  human  life.  It  is  highly  moral  in  its 
tone  and  character,  as  well  as  deeply  interest- 
ing, and  written  in  an  excellent  style." — 
Morning  Herald. 

"  No  reader  will  take  up  this  novel  without 
finding  his  sympathy  excited  in  favour  of 
many  of  the  leading  personages.  Good  senti- 
ments and  just  appreciation  of  character 
abound,  and  the  writer  cannot  fail  to  find  a 
host  of  admirers."— 0(!;5eri.'er. 


3  vols. 


Shaving 


The  Noble  Traytour.     A  Chronicle. 

Farina  ;  a  Legend  of  Cologne. 

By    George     Meredith,    Author    of    "The 
of  Sba.irpiit."     1  vol.     Post  8vo,  10s.  M.  cloth. 

The  Professor.     By  Currer  Bell.    2  vols. 

Below  the  Surface:  a  Story  of  Englisli  Country 

Life.     3  vols. 

The  Roua  Pass  ;  or,  Englishmen  in  the  High- 
lands.     By  Erick  Mackenzie.     3  vcL 

Katliie   Branch:    The  Fireside  History  of  a 

Quiet    Life.     By    Holme    Lee,    Author    of    "  Gilbert 
Massenger,"  "  Thorney  Hall,"  &c.     2  vols. 

Friends  of  Boltemia  ;    or.   Phases  of  London 

Life.      By  E.  M.   Wiiitty,  Author   of  "The    Govern- 
ing Classes."     2  vols.,  post  8vo. 

Liician  Play  fair.     By  Thomas  Mackern.    r,  vols. 
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Gaston    Bligh,       By    L.     S.    Layenu,    Author    of 

"  Erlesmere."     2  vols. 

The  Moors  and  the  Fens,     By  F.  G.  Tkaffoed. 

3  vols. 

The  Cruelest  Wrong  of  All.     1  vol. 
Maud  Skillicornes  Penance.     2  vols. 
Mg  Lady.     2  vols. 
An  Old  Debt.     2  vols. 


EECENT  NOVELS. 

Tender  and  True.      By  the  Author  of  "  Clara  Morison." 

2  vols. 
Young  Singleton.     By  Talbot  Gwynne,  2  vols. 
Erlesmere.     By  L.  S.  Layenu.    2  vols. 

Perversion:  or,   The  Causes  and  Consequences 

of  Infidelity.     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 

Beyminstre.      By  the  Author  of  "  Lena."     3  vols. 
After  Darh.      By  Wilkie  Collins.     2  vols. 
Amberhill.     By  A.  J.  Baerowcliffe.    2  vols. 
Leonora.      By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Mabeely.     3  vols. 
Eveleen.     By  E.  L.  A.  Berwice:.    3  vols. 
Maurice  Elvington.     By  Wilfrid  East.    3  vols. 
Florence  Templar,     i  vol 

The  Eve  of  St.  Marh.  Br  Thomas  Doubledat.  2  vols. 
Oliver  Cromwell.    By  Chas.  Edward  Stewart.    2  vols. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Elementary  Works  on  Social  Economy,     Uniform  in 

foolscap  8vo,  half-bound. 

L— OUTLINES  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY.     Is.  6d. 
II.— PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.     Is.  Gd 
IIL— INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES.    2^. 
IV.— OUTLINES  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING.    2s. 
v.— WHAT  AM  I  ?     WHERE  AM  I  ?     WHAT  OUGHT  I  TO 
DO?  &c.     Is.  sewed. 

Swainsons  Lectures  on  New  Zealand,     Crown  8vo, 

price  25.  6c?.  cloth. 

Swainsons  Account  of  Auckland.     Post  8vo,  witli  a 

view,  price  Qs.  cloth. 

Play  ford's    Hints  for    Investing    Money.      Second 

Edition,  post  8vo,  price  2^.  6c?.  cloth. 

Sir  John  Forbes' s  Memorandums  in  Ireland.      Two 

Vols.,  post  8vo,  price  11.  Is.  cloth. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Men,  Women,  and  Books.     Two  Vols., 

price  10s.  cloth. 

Table  Talk.     35.  &d.  cloth. 

— —  Wit  and  Humour.     5s.  cloth. 

• Jar  of  Honey.     5s.  cloth. 

Sir  John  HerscheTs  Astronomical  Observations  made 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     4to,  Avith  plates,  price  U.  4s.  cloth. 

Darwins   Geological   Observations  on    Coral  Reefs, 

Volcanic  Islands,  and  on  South  America.     With  maps,  plates, 
and  woodcuts,  10s.  6J.  cloth. 

Levi's  Commercial  Law  of  the  World.     Two  Vols., 

royal  4to,  price  6/.  cloth. 

Juvenile   Delinquency.       By    M.    Hill   and    C.   F. 

CoRNWALLis.     Post  8vo,  price  <os.  cloth. 

Doubleday's  True  Law  of  Population.    Third  Edition, 

8vo,  10s.  cloth. 

McCann's   Argentine   Provinces,   ^c.      Two   Vols., 

post  8vo,  with  illustrations,  price  24s.  cloth. 

Rower  off  s   Tales   of  the    Colonies.      Fifth   Edition. 

^s.  cloth. 

Goethe's  Conversations  with  Eckermann.     Translated 

by  John  Oxenfokd.     Two  Vols.,  post  8vo,  10s.  cloth. 
Kavanagh's   Women  of  Christianity  Exemplary  for 

Pieti)  and  Charity.      Post  8vo,  with  Portraits,  price   12^.,  iu 
embossed  cloth,  gilt  edges. 
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POETEY. 

England  in   Time  of  War,     By  Sydney   Dobell, 

Author  of  "  Balder,"  "  The  Roman,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

"  '  England  in  Time  of  War  '  is  a  series  of  lyrics  representing  the  emotions  of  those  who  are 
left  at  home  to  bear  the  passive  sorrows  of  war,  and  of  those  who  go  out  to  brave  its  perils." — 
Westmi7ister  Review. 

"  That  Mr.  Dobell  is  a  poet, '  England  in  time  of  War'  bears  witness  in  many  single  lines,  and 
in  two  or  three  short  poems." — AtJtenceum. 

The    Cruel   Sister,  and  other  Poems.      Fcap.  8vo, 

45.  cloth. 

"  There  are  traces  of  power,  and  the  versification  displays  freedom  and  skill." — Guardian. 

Poems  oj  Past   Years,       By    Sir   Arthur    Hallam 

Elton,  Bart.,  M.P.     Fcap.  8vo,  os.  cloth. 

"  A  refined,  scholarly,  and  gentlemanly  mind  is  apparent  all  through  this  volume," — Leader. 

Poems,     By  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Fellows.     Fcap.  8vo, 

ds.  cloth. 

"  There  is  easy  simplicity  in  the  diction,  and  elegant  naturalness  in  the  thought." — Spectator. 

Lota,     AND    OTHER    PoEMs.       By    Devon     Harris. 

Fcap.  8vo,  45.  cloth, 

"Displaying  high  poetic  genius  and  power."— ^cZeci/c  Review. 

Poetry  from  Life,     By  C.  M.  K.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  55. 

"  Elegant  verses.     The  author  has  a  pleasing  fancy  and  a  refined  mm6.."— Economist. 

Poems.     By  Walter  K.  Cassels.     Fcap.  8vo,  price 

3s.  6d  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Cassels  has  deep  poetical  feeling,  and  gives  promise  of  real  excellence.  His  poems  are 
written  sometimes  with  a  strength  of  expression  by  no  means  common." — Guardian. 

Garlands   of  Verse,      By    Thomas    Leigh.      Fcap. 

8vo,  price  55.  cloth. 

"  One  of  the  best  things  in  the  '  Garlands  of  Verse'  is  an  Ode  to  Toil.  There,  as  elsewhere, 
there  is  excellent  i&e\mg."— Examiner. 

Balder,   By  Sydney  Dobell.   Crown  8vo,  7^.  6^.  cloth. 

"  The  writer  has'fine  qualities;  his  level  of  thought  is  lofty,  and  his  passion  for  the  beautiful 
has  the  truth  oim?,XmQ\.."—Athenaum. 

Poems,     By  William  Bell  Scott.     Fcap.  8yo,  with 

Three  Etchings,  price  55.  cloth. 

"]\Ir.  Scott  has  poetical  teeling,  keen  observation, deep  thought,  and  command  of  language."— 
Spectator. 

Poems,     By  Mary  Maynard.     Fcap.  8vo,  4^.  cloth. 

"  We  have  rarely  met  with  a  volume  of  poems  displaying  so  large  an  amount  of  power, 
blended  with  so  much  delicacy  of  feeling  and  grace  of  expression." — Church  of  England 
Quarterly. 

Poems,    By  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell.    Fcap. 

8vo,  45.  cloth. 

Select    Odes   of  Horace,      In   English   Lyrics.     By 


J.  T.  Black.     Fcap.  8yo,  price  4^.  cloth. 
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